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PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. | 
BELIEVE that fashion this winter has at- 
tained one of those phases so rare in its his- 

tory when it may be said to satisfy every one, 
the frivolous as well as those who desire, even 
in fashion, to satisfy elevated and artistic tastes. 
Plain colors and faded tints were abused, but as 
it would have been a pity to renounce them en- 
tirely, they are now used in combination with 
brocaded goods of wool, cachemire, or silk. Min- 
gled in this way the one enhances the value of 
the other, the background 
setting off the picture. 
Formerly, when toilettes 
of different and striking 
colors were worn, we had 
the picture without a 
background ; then for sev- 
eral years, thanks to a 
persistent fashion, we had 
soft and plain colors, a 
background without the 
picture. Now it has been 
deemed advisable to com- 
bine these two extremes, 
and it is but just to say 
that the toilette has never 
been prettier, nor, alas! 
more costly, than at pres- 
ent. 
In toilettes of all degrees 
is found this judicious mix- 
ture. Even bridal toilettes 
are made of plain and da- 
massé white satin. Street 
costumes are made of plain 
wool goods of a dark shade, 
but the very long jacket 
corsage is made of figured 
or striped material of wool, 
velvet, or silk. The ma- 
terial used for the trim- 
mings, such as folds on the 
skirt, revers, or quilles, is 
the same as that of the 
corsage. This combina- 
tion, which varies in the 
mode of its application 
while being universally in 
use, is not only the estab- 
lished law of the present 
fashion, but will also be 
the rule for summer toi- 
lettes. I have already 
seen samples of goods of 
the future which are in 
course of manufacture for 
the fine-weather season 
(provided we have one in 
1880). These are of bro- 
caded wool, very light, and 
of transparent goods in 
one color. Among the 
latter the tulle de laine 
seems to me to be one of 
the prettiest materials 
ever made, and the one 
best adapted of all wool- 
len goods for the summer. 
At present Louis XVI. 
dresses are most in vogue. 
These dresses open over a 
front made of material of 
a different color or fabric. 
Such fronts are of plain 
goods (usually satin) of 
a soft shade for dresses 
of brocaded material or 
striped velvet. These 
dresses are lined (or rath- 
er appear to be lined) with 
plain satin of a different 
color from that of the 
front, but matching one 
of the shades in the bro- 
cade, which is turned back 
to disclose the satin lining, 
thus forming revers. A 
type of this style of dress 
is as follows: The front 
is of gray clair de lune 
satin, and the dress is 
of silk damask in sever- 
al shades of blue. The 














lining is of plain light blue satin, and the revers 
meet behind, where they are finished with bows 
of satin ribbon in gray clair de lune and in several 
shades of blue. The corsage is of damask, with 
satin fronts. The fronts of dresses are rarely 
flat, but are gathered at very short intervals, or 
embroidered in raised designs, or else trimmed 
with lace, or pleated and puffed. Trains are 
again gradually assuming the peacock shape, 
round and spreading, instead of an intermin- 
ably long and narrow breadth trailing after the 
wearer, and seeming as if it might be the re- 
sult of an accident. Besides this fashion, which 


Fig. 1.—Stcitrenne Sortie pr Bat. 
For description see Supplement. 





is certainly more graceful than the preceding 
one, it should be added that the toilette in gen- 
eral has gained decidedly in point of picturesque 
variety and éclat by the adoption of corsages 
of different material or color from that of the 
skirt. In compliance with this style, there are 
mixtures and combinations of harmonious col- 
ors which give a well-composed toilette the ar- 
tistic value of a beautiful portrait painted by a 
master. 

This fashion of a corsage different from the 
dress will prevail also in the spring. Long cor- 
sages (or, if one prefers, short casaques) of ma- 
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Fig. 2.—Fieurep Sirk Sortie pe Bat. 
For description see Supplement. 





terial or color different from that of the skirt 
will be worn, both in the house and on the street, 
without any other wrapping than that which the 
state of the temperature may impose. The star 
of the confection seems to be waning. Wrappings 
have been worn so long, and for so long a time 
have formed an intrinsic part of the toilette, that 
their success might well become weakened. The 
paletot has disappeared, long mantles being chiefly 
worn this winter; and I believe that in the spring 
the long corsages which I have just described 
will be chiefly in vogue, and that recourse will be 
had to India cachemire shawls on cold days which 
make a wrapping neces- 
——, sary. I have already seen 
the first sketches of spring 
toilettes. Some of these 
have the long corsage, 
which has almost the ap- 
pearance of a casaque; 
others have small and very 
short capes, or rather very 
deep collars, which do not 
come below the shoulders, 
and are made of plush to 
match the dress, or else of 
the same material as the 
latter. The long corsages 
of spring toilettes will also 
be made of plush, or else 
of brocaded silk, or striped 
or brocaded wool. 

Ball toilettes are almost 
universally made in the 
same style as the other 
dresses. When the skirt 
is of light wool, the cor- 
sage is almost always of 
brocaded silk, or else of 
plain satin. Very frequent- 
ly the corsage is made with 
a long point in front—a 
deep round point, not 
sharply defined—with coat 
tails behind. The material 
of which the corsage is 
made is always found in 
some shape or other 
among the trimmings on 
the skirt; or else, if this 
material is plain satin, the 
skirt is made of the same, 
and is covered with some 
light and transparent stuff. 
The grand novelty in trim- 
mings for ball toilettes con- 
sists of garlands made of 
natural foliage, which is 
applied on tulle, and is 
completed with very solid 
bouquets. This is used 
for trimming the trains 
of ball dresses. Another 
pretty trimming adopted 
for dresses for young girls 
is composed of cordons 
made of myosotis mingled 
with silver tassels, and bor- 
dered with silver fringe. 
For the full-dress toilettes 
of elderly ladies, or for 
half-mourning, large vel- 
vet pansies are applied on 
white satin, with leaves of 
filigree silver. 

In lingerie there are 
many pretty novelties, such 
as laces, fraises more or 
less voluminous, and full- 
er behind than in front, 
Valois collarettes, which 
are very stiff, the im- 
mense: Sarah Bernhardt 
fraises, which are only 
becoming to very slender 
ladies with very long 
necks, and lastly, the Dau- 
phin collar, with revers, 
and opening wide at the 
throat, and the King of 
Rome collarette of linen 
trimmed with very wide 
lace. Elegant little caps 
and coiffures, with flowers 
in all colors shown in the 

painting, are made chiefly 
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of painted lace, all the designs in the lace being 
painted by hand in colors. 

Cloth dresses, which are much worn this win- 
ter, are very often pleated, not in flat, but in round 
and swelling tubular pleats. On the inside of a 
skirt pleated in this fashion are tacked tapes hori- 
zontally, which keep the pleats in place, and which 
1 can not better describe than by adding that the 
wrong side of the skirt has the appearance of a 
harrel with its hoops. Plush is profusely used 
for trimming cloth dresses, plush even in striking 
colors, and relatively light; but this last combina- 
tion, which will find favor with some ladies, is 
only suitable for carriage wear. Extreme sim- 
plicity, due to a uniformity of shades and their 
harmony, and a wise choice of dark colors for the 
daytime in winter, are the conditions de rigueur for 
the toilette of a truly distinguée lady. In the same 
degree that the toilette for the house or the draw- 
ing-room is fanciful and complicated, and com- 
posed of several shades, the toilette for the street 
is sombre, dark, and inconspicuous, 
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NEW STORY BY JAMES PAYN. 

Zn HARPER'S WEEKLY for January 17 will be 
found the beginning of a new Story by the well- 
known and popular Novelist JAM¥S PAyN. Tt is 
entitled “* A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT,” and is re- 
plete with dramatic interest. 


LP With the Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
for Fanuary 17 will be issued No, 10 of HARVER’S 
YounG Prop x, a beantiful and attractive journal 
of Sixteen Pages, richly illustrated, and containing 
a great variely of interesting reading matler. 

The issue of AARVER’S YOUNG PEOPLE Jo. 11, 
containing illustrations and reading matter of the 
most varied and attractive character, will be sent 
out with the Number of UArvEr’s WEEKLY for 
January 24. 






OF DINNER-GIVING. 

TINHE declaration of the English wit, that 
J if his country were to be swallowed by 
an earthquake to-morrow, the chance sur- 
vivors would, on the next day, meet some- 
where among the ruins and celebrate the 
event by a dinner party, hardly exaggerates 
the national love of dining. Indeed, the 
daily dinner, in all families which claim any 
social consideration, is a matter of state and 
ceremony, a formal sacrifice to the house- 
hold gods, no matter how simple may be the 
fare. In truth, however, the fare seldom is 
the dinner of herbs instead of the stalled ox. 
For your true Englishman will spend on 
butcher and baker, rather than on tailor, 
mnilliner, or bookseller, if a choice must be 
made. 

At home, and although there are no 
guests, the gentlemen of the household in- 
variably appear in the drawing-room ten 
minutes before dinner in full evening dress, 
though the ladies may wear a demi-toilette, 
and of late years even black silk, made 
festive with much white lace and floating 
ribbons. The dinner is formally announced, 
the gentlemen offer their arms to the ladies, 
the courses follow each other with due solem- 
nity, the conversation is decorously guard- 
ed until the servant, whether butler, but- 
tons, or parlor-maid, places the dessert on 
the table and leaves the room, and, after a 
little trifling with the fruit or bonbons, 
the matron nods “across the walnuts and 
the wine” to her retinue, and the ladies re- 
turn to the drawing-room, leaving the gen- 
tlemen to sip their claret, and talk of those 
wise matters which the weaker sex, by im- 
plication, can not comprehend. When they 
join the ladies, tea and coffee are served in 
the drawing-room. In short, the difference 
between this family feast and a dinner 
party is one of degree only. When guests 
are bidden, the table is more elaborately set, 
nnd the best silver covers the sideboard, the 
menu is longer and more costly, and the la- 
dies wear full dress. 

It would be well for us, perhaps, if we 
could import some of this daily ceremony 
with our other foreign fashions. A man 
seems to put off the worry and strain of the 
day with the day’s rough suit. A woman 
tacitly agrees to leave behind her the fret 
and jar of her many cares when she special- 
ly adorns herself for the eyes of her hus- 
band and her family. The ceremonious na- 
ture of the meal and its accompaniments 
lays an obligation of agreeableness on all 
who assist at it. And, moreover, since eat- 
ing must remain an animal act, it is always 
well to spiritualize it with whatever gra- 
cious accessories we can command. Children 
brought up in households where the table 
is laid with exquisite neatness, and served 
with a constant propriety, where father and 
mother never sit down in careless raiment, 
and where the talk is always fresh, with 
neither querulous complainings nor pre- 
occupied and selfish silences, do not seem, 
in after-years, to be of the same race with 
those less fortunate ones to whom breakfast 





and Inncheon and dinner have been only 
feeding-times with rudeness therewith. 

But however tardily we may ameliorate 
the rush and make-shift of the average Amer- 
ican meal, it is quite certain that the prac- 
tice of dinner-giving grows apace among us, 
and would spread with even speedier thrift 
but for two threatening blights. One of 
these is the expense; the other, the proved 
inadequacy of the average servant to any 
unusual demand on her limited capacity. 
Of course these restrictions do not hamper 
the few hostesses who have but to write 
the menu for the cook, and say to the but- 
ler, “On Friday week twelve dinner guests. 
See that nothing is forgotten.” But dinner- 
giving, properly understood, should be the 
refreshment of the many, not the luxury of 
the few. And the modest lady who keeps 
house so beautifully with two servants, or 
perchance with only one maid-of-all-work, 
ought not to shut out her friends from the 
grace of her hospitality because it must 
needs be simple. 

That pleasant sense of intimacy which 
you feel with people at whose table you 
often dine, and whom you welcome to your 
own, makes life seem warmer and better. 
Something of the Arab sentiment, that one 
is pledged to friendship with the man who 
has eaten one’s salt, survives in most of us. 
And nowhere can conversation be so delight- 
ful, nowhere can one so freshen the dark 
places of one’s weary mind with winds of 
fancy that have blown over far fields of 
thought, as where five or six clever people 
are gathered rouud a pleasant table, know- 
ing that they need not talk at a mark. 

But the conditions must be carefully ob- 
served. That the table may be pleasant, 
the hostess must not sit there an empty 
shell, having projected her whole soul into 
the kitchen, thence to come up invisible 
with each new dish. To keep form and 
spirit together, her bill of fare must be so 
simple that her wayfaring cook, though a 
fool, need not err therein. To secure this 
certitude, the dishes should have been in 
rehearsal, so to speak, for some time; the 
soup on certain days, the roast on other fixed 
occasions, and so with the pudding or the 
cream, till use shall have made of them “a 
property of easiness,” as Hamlet hath it. 
Moreover, this simple and practiced method 
avoids expense, and makes dinner-giving 
easily possible to narrow incomes. If, now, 
the table be daily laid with propriety, and 
the handmaid taught to wait on the family 
with noiseless civility, there will be little 
cause to dread right-hand fallings off and 
left-hand defections when visitors are there 
to note them. . 

A few guests at a time suit such simple 
dinner-giving as this, and six is a good 
choice. The smallness of the table makes 
conversation general, and lessens the difli- 
culties of serving. The six should be care- 
fully chosen as having some interests in 
common, but not as following the same men- 
tal track, or as knowing each other's re- 
sources too thoroughly. Finally, the host- 
ess will be so simply attired that she can 
not possibly outshine the least prepared of 
her guests. With these easy conditions, it 
shall go hard if the American dinner party, 
as a product of the soil, does not become as 
common a festivity as its English name- 
sake, and a far more agreeable one. 





THE LOVE OF A BONNET. 
reac bonnets began, women have always 
K) had an affectionate regard for their head- 
gear, and have given, it may be, more consid- 
eration to that than to any other portion of 
their dress. Even the Ophelias and Madge 
Wildfires deck their hair with flowers and 
straws rather than wreathe their bodies with 
garlands; and there is something reasonable 
and natural in the act, whether practiced by 
sane or insane, owing to the conspicuous 
situation of whatever is thus used, whether 
wild bramble vines or silk and lace founda- 
tions. 

The bonnet, of course, sets off the face, 
and makes the fit contrasts with the color 
of the complexion and hair, with the shape 
of the cheek and chin, and is, moreover, the 
very top-knot and finishing point that either 
ruins all the rest, or else adds a grace that 
exalts it to perfection. 

Perhaps men, who have not the necessity 
of balancing these points, to whom matters 
of complexion, hair, and curving ovals of 
face are of no importance comparatively, 
can not quite realize the value of the bon- 
net. Yet any woman with a sharp wit who 
has ever accompanied husband or brother 
in the purchase of his own head-covering, 
and has made a few pertinent or imperti- 
nent remarks upon the spot, hears afterward 
very little said concerning the waste of the 
vital forces in the purchase of hers, and en- 
joys considerable liberty in the affair. 

And it is really an affair of moment to her, 
so far as dress is at all of moment. Half 
the time, if her bomnet is all right, and not 
too obtrusive, it is taken for granted that 
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the rest of the toilette is its equal, whether 
that is the case or not; and half the time, 
as in carriage or theatre, no more or little 
more than the bonnet and upper shoulders 
is seen with any distinctness. Meantime, 
whatever is her whole dress, an ugly bonnet 
can destroy what good looks she has; but a 
pretty bonnet, from its store of surplus beau- 
ty, will lend her good looks that she has 
not. She borrows for herself some of the 
idea of the freshness and sweetness of its 
tints, if it is gay—some of its gentle gravity 
and sobriety, if it is simple. As the appear- 
ance of any thronged public place gains by 
the charm of the bonnets worn there, till 
an audience is bright as one vast bed of 
flowers, so every woman personally gains a 
little by the becomingness and beauty of 
her bonnet; and it is therefore quite worth 
while for her to ponder and try this shape 
and that, this tint and that, this plume, that 
flower, during a certain proportion of the 
time that she allows herself for her toilette 
from other duties, sufficiently to feel assured 
that her bonnet will be no mistake, and es- 
pecially in these days, when every flower, 
fruit, and feather that one can dream of or 
devise, within bounds, is legitimate adorn- 
ment, and when the blending of hues and 
materials, the bending of brims, the droop- 
ing of feathers, the crushing and curling of 
roses, the poising of birds, have reached a 
more artistic point than ever, and one is 
tempted to regard that person as a genius 
who first conceived the fancy of inclosing 
so much loveliness in so little space, so that 
the bonnet itself in all its combinations is as 
pleasing and as unique as flower or bird. 
Of course—-although they very often do 
so—those who can have a bonnet for every 
toilette need not spend as much thought 
on each specimen as those must who have 
but one, or at most two, for the season, 
and perhaps for next season also. For 
when a wearer is limited, it requires an 
amount of skill and taste of which the un- 
initiated have no idea to make that single 
bonnet suitable for every occasion and ey- 
ery kind of dress—gay enough for concerts 
and pleasures, not too garish for solemni- 
ties, rich enough for calling, sober enough 
for street wear, of a base that will bear the 
adding of ornament for evening and more 
“dressy” needs, its abstraction for the morn- 
ing shopping or errands, and all the while 
hecoming to the face and not incongruous 
with the rest of the attire. Heads of houses 
who must make just such an appearance on 
just such insufficient money require much 
more commiseration concerning their bon- 
nets than so small a subject would seem 
able to bear. But as for the young lassies 
whose bonnets are not all they want when 
they see the Paris importations in the shops, 
or the last novelty adding splendor to the 
appearance of some more fortunate compan- 
ions, they may make themselves a little 
happier by remembering that, bonnet or no 
bonnet, there is no young face without its 
charm, since the comeliness of youth is it- 
self so great a charm that they will never 
really need a pretty bonnet less than now, 
while they recall the verses: 
“Our Beauty's bonnet, 
Not a ribbon or rose upon it— 
Such a Quakerish little hat! 
But never a soul that gazes 
Where such a blooming face is 
Thinks of aught but the rose on that!” 





TABLE DECORATION, OR THE 
MODERN HIGH-ART GARDEN. 


N the present rage for artistic decoration the 

dinner table is not forgotten, and the brains 
and taste of our fashionable people are sorely 
taxed to devise new modes of “ arrangements,” 
and at every house a new style is brought on the 
tapis ; for literally the very cloth itself is deco- 
rated. The following descriptions of some tables 
we have seen this season may be of service to the 
readers of the Baza7, as hints for using any pret- 
ty ornaments they may have in the arrangement 
of their tables. Ata popular artist’s house, which 
is Queen Anne throughout, and gloomily radiant 
in brass and blue and green, the table-cloth was 
of very fine plain linen deeply edged with heavy 
point lace, and down the centre was laid a long 
strip, half a yard wide, of the same lace. On this, 
at each end, two antique brass candelabra were 
placed, gas not being permissible in an artistic 
house. Between these, at irregular intervals, were 
large and small Llue and white china dessert 
dishes, filled with fruits, bonbons, nuts, and all 
the medley of dessert. In the centre was a low 
brass dish of maiden-hair ferns and bright yellow 
flowers. At each plate was a small glass holding 
ferns and a yellow blossom. The glass was all 
Salviati’s modern Venetian, and the service was 
old blue and white, artistically covered with aged 
eracklings. There were no men-servants, but 
noiseless, dark-blue-robed parlor-maids attended 
deftly. 

At another blue-green house the centre of the 
table was occupied by two tall bronze pitchers, 
standing handle to handle, and in the same row 
with these were two five-branched bronze cande- 
labra. Around these was grouped the dessert, 
small glasses of flowers standing here and there 
among the dishes. The glass here was of the 
new iridescent kind. 

At a countess’s table, one night, low antique 





brass candlesticks, standing upon circles of look- 
ing-glass edged with wreaths of maiden-hair fern, 
were placed at intervals down the sides. Be- 
tween these were low vases holding one or two 
flowers of yellow allemanda, a sprig of scarlet 
geranium, and a great deal of maiden-hair. Long 
trails of fern, geranium, and allemanda laid on 
the white cloth led from each candlestick to the 
centre-piece, which was a golden épergne filled 
with ferns and scarlet and yellow flowers. At 
each end of the table was a yellow croton-plant 
growing in a brass jardinitre. The scarlet and 
yellow with the brass was very effective. An- 
other night the same table was fairly covered 
with rare china. Two large Amstel baskets, filled 
with fruit and flowers, stood at each end. Down 
each side were alternate upright and recumbent 
figures in old Dresden, each holding a china bas- 
ket filled with flowers. Midway on each side 
were two large Dresden baskets, also flower-laden. 
A superb Dresden centre-piece holding fruit was 
surrounded by small Berlin figures holding shells 
of comfits and bonbons. ‘Trails of fern on the 
cloth connected the side-pieces with the centre, 
and from a Dresden candelabra suspended from 
the ceiling over the centre-piece long tendrils 
stretched to all parts of the table. 

At another house a trellis-work was laid on the 
cloth, formed of sprays of jasmine leaves, with 
one flower of the pink anemone japonica at each 
corner of the diamonds. Another design was 
formed of foliage plants and colored leaves—ge- 
ranium, coleus, etc. Four tall bronze figures at 
each corner held wreaths and garlands stretching 
to the centre-piece, which was a curious pile of 
pink Chinese soap-stones holding bonbons and 
flowers. A very pretty arrangement was dark red 
roses, white lilies, and ferns in three great bowls, 
the centre one the largest. Among the dishes 
holding the dessert was laid a design in fern 
leaves sprinkled with palest pink rose petals, the 
design marked out by little nests of moss and 
fern holding one white lily. The latest fashion 
is to use but one flower for the decorations of 
entire suites of rooms, and the table follows the 
mode, even to the menu and guest cards, which are 
painted with the same flower. Some carry it to 
the extreme of having the whole table to match 
—pink flowers, pink creams, pink bonbons, ruby 
glass, and pink-bordered china. At a French 
watering-place this summer the height of uni- 
formity was reached. At afternoon parties and 
dinners ladies were requested to dress in a cer- 
tain tone of color to match the table and rooms. 
There is a good deal of license allowed in the 
matter of table-cloths during the present craze 
for originality. Some have tried colored Indian 
muslin edged with lace laid over Canton flannel ; 
damask eloths, with the entire pattern or only 
the central design and border outlined in blue 
or red ingrain cotton, are very pretty for lunch- 
eon, hut not suited to dinners, we think, though 
they have been used for that purpose. At an 
ambassador’s table an exquisite German cloth of 
mixed satin and linen was thus embroidered with 
gold thread with superb effect; the service was 
of gold plate, the glass Salviati’s golden Venetian, 
and the flowers forget-me-nots and maiden-hair 
only. Charming devices in wild flowers have 
been used this summer, one table having butter- 
cups, daisies, and field grasses on the cloth and in 
small glasses, the centre-piece being filled with 
wild foliage, bryony, honeysuckle, and bind-weed. 
Large white marguerites with wild ferns and fo- 
liage, and wild yellow iris, or flag, accompanied by 
sedges, water grasses, and bulrushes, with a de- 
sign on the cloth of wild water forget-me-nots, 
are two that we remember. 

Materials for decoration can be found any and 
every where in the country by those who look for 
them, every season bringing its lovely wild flow- 
ers, grasses, ferns, or leaves. By choosing but 
one or two flowers, and confining ourselves to 
them for our arrangement, the effect will be pleas- 
ing, whatever the selection. Even in winter a 
spray or two of dried grass and a few ferns, ber- 
ries from various shrubs, plumy seed-vessels, au- 
tumn leaves, ivy, moss, and lichens, previously 
gathered and stored away, will work wonders. 

It is a mistake to think that because moss is 
green, it is of one color; you will find it of every 
hue—bronze and emerald, shining, golden, and 
dark purple-green. The best way to collect it for 
decoration is to pull it in large tufts, which should 
be well shaken after reathing home, and spread 
lightly on newspapers for a day or two, and then 
again thoroughly shaken, to free them from loose 
bits and from insects. If possible, gather it after 
a thaw, when the color is more vivid, and is re- 
tained for a longer time. To keep it for the win- 
ter, the sprays should be dipped in water, dabbed 
dry on a cloth, laid flat between two sheets of 
brown paper, and immediately ironed till quite 
dry. The irons should be of the heat required 
to smooth linen; but do not prolong the process 
too much, or the moss will become brittle. This 
process answers for the coarser mosses; more 
delicate ones should not be ironed, and the “ maid- 
en-hair” moss should not be put in water, or the 
golden extinguishers may wash off. Small, nat- 
urally mossy twigs—ivy, oak leaves, acorns, lich- 
ens—by occasionally being put out to be refresh- 
ed by rain, can be made to last for some time. 
The last need an occasional rain-soaking, as they 
become brittle and powdery when too dry. 

The gypsy kettles that were so fashionable 
some years ago may be made into pretty centre- 
pieces by covering sticks and kettle alike with 
moss, as follows: Hold one of the sticks in the 
left hand, take a tuft of moss sufficiently large 
to wrap round it in the right hand, and fold the 
moss around and over the end of the stick ; pass a 
long piece of fine gardening wire round it, securing 
the end firmly, and pulling it in tight, so that the 
moss conceals it; wind it round once more, and 
then take a second tuft; let the end neatly over- 
lap the first, and secure it in the same way ; con- 
tinue till the stick is covered, keeping the moss 
as evenly and tightly rolled as possible. If too 
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shaggy, trim it with the scissors. Secure the end 
of the wire when finished, and if tightly done, all 
will remain firm. The handle of the kettle should 
be done in the same way before doing the kettle. 
In covering the latter the upper edge of the tufts 
should be turned inside, under the tin for holding 
the flowers, and the first wire tied around close 
under the top. A very few flowers, arranged in 
wet sand, will answer for filling the tin. Flower- 
pots may be covered in the same way; and flat 
strawberry baskets thus concealed, and lined with 
white paper, make very pretty fruit dishes. 

A plateau of moss for holding dessert dishes is 
also pretty. A board of the desired size and 
shape is requisite; the edges may be cut out for 
the dishes to fit into, or they may stand on it. 
The moss should be made as smooth and even as 
possible, and may be of only one or of various 
kinds.* The common feather-moss is perhaps 
the best. If liked, a border of gravy and orange 
lichen can surround it; and outside this, a second 
of small leaves, trailing or ground ivy. Borders 
of leaves and ferns can be made for dishes, and 
wreaths of periwinkle runners, ivy, holly, or bright 
autumn leaves. Ferns can be ironed like the 
moss, and will preserve their color. Circles or 
strips of thin card-board can be covered with 
leaves and ferns for surrounding dishes, and sin- 
gle ferns arranged in a pattern on the cloth. In- 
finite variety can be made by giving time and 
thought to the matter, and we hope these few 
suggestions will help to beautify many home ta- 
bles this winter. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CALICO SUIT (PLAIN ROUND WAIST, PLAIN OVER- 
SKIRT, SHORT SKIRT, AND BIB APRON). 


HE neat and simple dress for the house illus- 

trated on page 53, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is published, is used for plain woollen 
dresses, and also for the calico, print, cambric, 
gingham, and mummy-cloth dresses that are 
worn in Southern climates all the year round, 
but are only warm enough for the summer 
months in more Northern latitudes. The waist 
is the plain round waist, which is restored to 
fashion after having been out of use for several 
years. It is thought best by modistes to make 
such waists separate from the skirts, extending 
them two or three inches below the waist line, 
and this extension is slipped beneath the skirts, 
out of sight, so that if the skirts and belt are 
drawn down at all by their own weight, they will 
not be separated from the waist. This extension 
is not necessary when the skirts are sewed to the 
body, as some ladies prefer to do, though it 
makes a very bulky seam when two gathered 
skirts are to be sewed in place. Two short darts 
are in front, the shoulder seams are ‘short, the 
neck is very high, and the back is cut in the old- 
fashioned way, with a short side form on each 
side, and no seam down the middle. It is the ca- 
price of the season to make cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, and cloth house dresses with this quaint 
round waist, and wear with it a wide belt of rib- 
bon or of leather, or else a wide soft satin rib- 
bon is passed around the waist and tied in a bow 
on the left side. It is also customary here to 
make cotton dresses in the same way over a thick 
lining, but in warmer climates the lining is omit- 
ted, and the waist is not fitted snugly. Ladies 
who make up their spring and summer wash 
dresses during the late winter months will find 
this pattern useful for making belted blouse- 
waists as well as for plain round ones, as to make 
a blouse they have only to omit taking up the 
darts; and, moreover, the back must be made all 
in one piece, fashioned by laying the side forms 
straight beside the middle back before cutting. 
The fronts will be quite full at the waist line, 
and a belt must be stitched on over the gathers ; 
only a very slight fullness will be formed in the 
back. For the full shirred backs that French 
modistes are trying to introduce, fullness is add- 
ed by allowing three or four inches of breadth in 
the middle, and shirring it at the neck and also 
at the waist line. The round skirt and over-skirt 
are of a simple shape that never loses favor. The 
apron of white muslin, or of crash or linen ba- 
tiste, has the bib cut in one piece with the apron. 
It is quite the fashion now to ornament such 
aprons with crewel-work in colors representing 
grasses and flowers. Tucks, ruffles, Hamburg- 
work, and lace also trim muslin aprons. 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 


Boys and girls from one to two years old are 
dressed very much alike, but there is an attempt 
on the part of mothers to make some difference 
in their outer garments even at that early age. 
This is shown more particularly in their wrap- 
pings, and in the materials of which they are 
made. For boys are long sacks of fine soft gray 
cloth lined through with farmer’s satin, or if 
necessary to make them very warm, with white 
flannel. These are trimmed with garnet or with 
seal brown velvet bands and buttons. They are 
made double-breasted, and with the wide French 
back extending below the hips, where the length 
is finished out by a box-pleating, or else broad 
kilting of the cloth headed by a band of the vel- 
vet. Two rows of buttons are down the front, 
and there is a deep square collar, cuffs, and pock- 
ets. To go with this are little round hats, tur- 
bans, or else caps that are cut off at the ears dif- 
ferently from those made for girls. They are 
made of satin or velvet of dark color, or the fine 
cloth may be introduced. Similar walking coats 
are made for little girls, but there is a preference 
for white fancy cloths for their wraps, while for 
nicest wear matelassé silk is used, either white 
or pale blue. The fashionable all-white cloth 
cloaks are lined with white flannel; some have 





* A piece of looking-glass in the centre of the pla- 
teau, surrounded by tiny moss-covered beget yn 
filled with growing ferns, or with leaves, etc., stuck in 
wet sand, is a variation of the same idea. 





the long French vests that form also a sort of 
border for the sides of the cloak made of rich 
white brocaded silk, while others are of embossed 
velvet. Simpler cloaks have merely a pleating 
of the cloth around the bottom. The fashionable 
lace caps are still close cottage shapes, but have 
a high effect given to the front by a full-pleated 
ruche of lace, which is placed just above the fore- 
head. These are worn over a quilted silk lining 
that makes them warm enough for winter. Im- 
ported caps are of white satin, with some feather 
stitching, but these are not as generally liked as 
the quaint little capote of quilted satin, either 
pale blue, brown, garnet, or white, which is now 
finished with ribbon quilling and lace, and is 
quite inexpensive. The only imported caps that 
mothers like for their children are the French 
muslin tucked caps, with the tucks sewed by hand, 
and lines of fine needle-work between in very light 
designs. 

Circular yokes are shown on the newest slips 
of white muslin which are now worn all the year 
round by little children. These yokes are made 
of lengthwise tucks in clusters separated by rows 
of insertion, or else they are tucked all over, and 
the only embroidery is the edging that finishes 
them around the top and bottom. Pretty slips 
have one or two bunches of tucks around the 
skirt, and straight embroidery on the bottom. 
The pleated dresses are usually pleated all the 
way down, and then finished by a deep Spanish 
flounce of embroidery, or it may be there are two 
flounces, both of which are sewed on at the same 
place—that is, at the end of the pleats—but the 
upper one is narrow and overlaps the broad low- 
er flounce. For boys sometimes the flounce is 
omitted, and the whole dress is pleated, either in 
side pleats meeting in the middle, in box pleats, 
or else diagonal pleats. When nice Hamburg 
embroidery is used, these little dresses are sold 
as low as $1 75 to $3 in very pretty designs, and 
there are tucked and ruffled cambric dresses of- 
fered for 85 cents. Little party dresses for girls 
of two years are made with pleated frills of Breton 
lace around the skirt, with lengthwise insertions 
for the body of the garment. For girls of four 
years many mothers have abandoned the white 
dresses for winter use, and have instead pleated 
blouses and princesse dresses of peacock blue or 
garnet flannel, or else Scotch plaids, and over 
these are worn the sleeveless French aprons of 
gray linen or of white muslin, needle-worked on 
the edges and tucked at the bottom. 

NEW MORNING WRAPPERS. 

Short skirts for the street are found to be so 
comfortable that many ladies are abolishing all 
trains—except for full-dress occasions—and are 
having morning wrappers made short enough for 
the skirt to escape the floor. These are espe- 
cially pretty when made with the great bunches 
of shirring that are now so much used to hold 
the fullness of the back breadth. A pretty model 
of this kind is of pale blue cashmere, trimmed 
with collar, cuffs, and square pockets of Oriental 
silk in palm-leaf designs of many colors com- 
bined. At the back, just below the waist line, the 
fullriess of the skirt is massed in a long and broad 
cluster of shirring. Another wrapper in Pompa- 
dour colors is of light blue camel’s-hair with a 
jabot of lace down the front, with the shells filled 
in with loops of pink and blue satin ribbon. The 
edge of most such wrappers is left plain—at least 
it is not trimmed with a flounce or with a border, 
but there is a very pretty fashion of cutting the 
bottom into wall of Troy squares, binding them, 
and placing beneath these a pleating of the cash- 
mere or of silk, and perhaps below a balayeuse 
of pleated white muslin and lace. One of the 
most elegant morning dresses lately shown is 
made of bordered camel’s-hair shawls cut up for 
the purpose. The centre of the shawls is ar- 
ranged to form the greater part of the garment, 
while the borders trim the front, the sleeves, 
neck, and pockets. The printed cashmeres, once 
so popular for morning robes, are again intro- 
duced in single widths that are sold for 50 cents 
a yard. Among these are dark or pale blue, gar- 
net, brown, green, or black grounds with palm- 
leaf designs of gay colors. For flannel morning 
dresses many ladies now prefer fine white gauze 
flannel, and have it richly embroidered with white 
floss. These are sent to professional scourers to 
be cleaned when soiled, and there are also white 
cloth wrappers, some of which are beautifully 
wrought in Persian colors. 

THE JERSEY BODICE OF WEBBING. 

This is a close cuirass bodice of webbing that 
fits the figure like a glove, and is so elastic that 
it is made with very few seams. This elastic 
webbing comes in the stylish dark colors of cash- 
mere, and is either silk, wool, or cotton, and is 
to be worn with a pleated skirt of the same color. 
The beautiful Mrs. Langtry has adopted the new 
garment, and it is called a Jersey for her sake. 
She appeared lately at the wedding of the daugh- 
ter of the artist Millais in a cardinal red costume 
composed of a silk Jersey and a pleated skirt of 
damask satin. 

FLOWER GARNITURE. 


At the artificial-flower stores bunches of roses 
for looping drapery are found to be more popular 
than trailing vines and sprays. Panels half a yard 
long are made of a mass of roses without foliage, 
and are placed about on the skirt in two or three 
places. Apple blossoms are also massed in pan- 
els, and are used in boughs with good effect; 
these blossoms, with water-lilies and occasionaily 
a calla lily, are among the favorite flowers for 
trimming tulle ball dresses. The roses most used 
are the dark red Jacqueminot and the bright yel- 
low Marshal Neil. Those with silk petals are pre- 
ferred, as their color does not rub off, and since 
fewer flowers are needed in the trimming, the 
expense is not great. Quaint pre-Raphaelite flow- 
ers of old-fashioned gardens are chosen for cor- 
sage bouquets by ladies who attempt picturesque 
dressing; thus a sunflower about half the size 





of the real flower is chosen to wear with black, 
white, or cream-colored costumes; a bunch of 
yellow marigolds is effective with dark green or 
blue dresses, while for pale blue, or pink, or white, 
are dahlias and hollyhocks. Bridal flower sets 
are now seldom made entirely of orange blossoms, 
as these are stiff-looking unless of the finest qual- 
ity; they are now mixed with white lilacs, snow- 
balls, narcissus, jasmine, or clematis. Uniformity 
is avoided in the flowers worn by bridemaids; 
each maid has her own special flower for decora- 
tion arranged in a necklace, high like a dog-col- 
lar, a corsage and belt bouquet, panels, and a sin- 
gle large cluster for the train. For the hair, birds 
and insects are much used when mounted on a 
pin that makes them quiver in the coiffure. These 
are almost as handsome as precious stones, as the 
natural colors of the humming-bird and beetle 
are preserved. 

Artificial flowers in jardiniégres are now used 
for decorating houses, on the mirrors, tables, 
mantels, and in the windows. Tropical foliage 
plants are admirably imitated, and Boston bou- 
quets are made of long-stemmed flowers. A 
balloon of flowers is shown to be hung from a 
chandelier ; horseshoes are made of pansies, vio- 
lets, and rose-buds; and there are baskets of 
white porcelain representing an inverted umbrella 
filled with flowers, 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and the 
Parisian Flower Company. 





PERSONAL. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD is one of the conspicuous 
minds of Great Britain. Indeed, he is all mind. 
To understand him you must read his books, or 
talk with him, provided he accords you that 
high honor, which he will not lightly, having al- 
ways held his own intellectual powers in just 
veneration. ARISTOTLE’S ideal of the perfect 
man embraced a certain amount of self-appre- 
ciation, and Mr. ARNOLD has studied ARISTOTLE. 
There is an Oxford story which shows how fully 
the man at an early age understood his own dig- 
nity, and felt, perhaps, a corresponding con- 
tempt for that of others. A certain WILKINS, 
of Merton, if we remember rightly, had asked AR- 
NOLD, then an under-graduate, to dine with him 
at seven o'clock. About eight Master Mart- 
THEW strolled leisurely into Merton, and asked 
if a Mr. Jexkrns lived in that college. The 
porter happened to know him, and said, ‘ No, 
sir, but there’s a Mr. WILKINS, who’s been ex- 
pecting you to dinner ever so long.” ** Ah, dear 
me, yes; WILKINS—so it was.’? We won't vouch 
for the names, but the reality of the story is un- 
questionable. 

—St. Louis papers are good property. The 
late WILLIAM McCKEE owned three-fifths of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, which last year paid a 
net income of $120,000. He left an estate val- 
ued at $750,000. 

—Mr. WiuuiaM E. DoncGeE received intelligence 
on Christmas-day that the conditional subscrip- 
tion for a tutorship in elocution in the theolog- 
ical school at Yale, which he had suggested, had 
been successful, and he promptly dispatched the 
large sum he had promised. Mr. DopGE was in- 
formed at the same time of the completion of a 
conditional subscription for a new professorship 
at Oberlin, and immediately added the sum he 
had promised—$2000—to make up the required 
$25,000. 

—The sons of CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS are 
of a healthy stock, and earn their own living, 
Mr. ADAMS pere having tixed notions on that 
point. 

—The dress worn at her marriage by the Queen 
of Spain is described as a poem in itself. It was 
of white satin, covered with silver tulle, and 
trimmed with point d’ Alencon, with clusters of 
white roses and orange blossoms. The veil was 
point lace, a present from the Queen of Belgium, 
on which the arms of all the provinces of Spain 
and Austria were interwoven. The fan was a 
marvel of carving in ivory, and was presented to 
the Archduchess by the town of Arcachon, where 
she was wooed and won. The diamond and 
sapphire coronet, necklace, and ear-rings were 
the King’s wedding present to her. As soon as 
the bride reached the altar the ceremony began. 
When MARIE CHRISTINE came down from the 
altar to kiss her mother’s hand, and ask her per- 
mission to marry the King, she became deeply 
affected, raised her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
thus went back to the altar, accompanied by her 
mother, who had risen, embracing her tenderly. 
While seated beside the King, during the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, the bride continued 
raising her handkerchief to her eyes frequently, 
evidently nervous and much affected. 

—Mr. KINGLAKE, the historian, is a lawyer, and 
the heir to a large property. During most of 
his life he has studied plans of battles, and he rode 
beside Lord RaGLAN in the Crimea. He is very 
slow and painstaking in his writings, as may be 
inferred by their perusal. 

—About one hundred and fifty friends, in- 
cluding relatives, gathered at Schaghticoke, New 
York, on December 23, to celebrate the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of NicuoLas Bratt. Five 
generations of his descendants were present, and 
a salute of thirteen guns was fired from a cannon 
used during the Revolution. A still older man, 
BERNARD CassIpy, of Philadelphia, died Decem- 
ber 26, aged one hundred and three. He retain- 
ed his faculties in a remarkable degree until a 
few moments before his death, and ou the Satur- 
day previous walked down stairs, sat in a chair, 
and read the Public Ledger. Receutly he sur- 
prised his friends by threading a fine needle with- 
out using spectacles. He pursued his business 
as locksmith until within the past few weeks. 

—The estate of the late WiiiiaM 8S. O'BRIEN, 
of San Francisco, has been officially appraised at 
$9,655,459 77. One item is 23,750 shares of Ne- 
vada Bank stock, valued at $140 per share. He 
also owned $2,500,000 in United States four-and- 
a-half per cent. bonds. 

—Canon Lippon is regarded as the most brill- 
iant of living English preachers, lucid, forcible, 
impassioned, never failing, when occasion serves, 
to appeal to the tenderest sentiments of the 
heart. To hear him and see him at his best— 
for he then wears the black garb which becomes 
his dark features—one should go to St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, and listen to him addressing an audience 
sympathetic and cultured. He is short-sighted, 
and, failing to learn his sermons by heart, keeps 





bobbing up and down at his manuscript, which 
is undignitied; but all faults of manner are for- 
gotten in his silver tones and exquisitely modu- 
lated sentences. 

—The Rev. Mr. SpuRGEON, who is spending 
the winter at Mentone, in France, is not only in 
very poor health, but is greatly depressed in 
spirits. 

—Mr. Rosert Jounson, of Middletown, Con- 
necticut, who died in 1864, had a remarkable 
family, consisting of eleven daughters, nine of 
whom are still living, the youngest more than 
fifty and the oldest more than eighty years old. 

—Mr. Epwakp JENKINS, M.P., in imitation 
of the late CHaRLEs DICKENS, proposes to give 
public readings of his own works, and will soon 
give his brother Britons an opportunity of hear- 
ing the best parts of Ginz’s Baby in the manner 
in which the author conceived that work. 

—Speaking of Joun B. Govan, James Rep- 
PATH says that he has lectured longer, oftener, 
and refused more offers of engagement, than any 
other man who ever lived. If he had kept on 
the stage, he would have been acknowledged us 
the greatest comedian of the country, and his 
revenue would have been four times greater 
than it has been. Besides, he has never asked 
an advance of fees, only accepting such terms as 
have been offered. He has taken from $1 to $500 
for a lecture, Mr. Reppatu having many a time 
paid him the latter sum. 

—Mrs. GLADSTONE never once left the side of 
her illustrious husband during his great cam- 
paign in Scotland, and when near him never 
takes her eyes off him. She wraps him up when 
he leaves a room, places a chair when he enters 
—is as careful of him, in short, as if he were her 
only son, and still in petticoats. When Mr. 
GLADSTONE was making his great speeches in 
Parliament on the foreign policy of the govern- 
ment, he used to furnish much innocent merri- 
ment to the members about him by the produc- 
tion of what looked like a pomatum pot, the 
contents of which he from time to tine absorbed. 
Night after night he brought this crockery with 
him, formally produced it trom bis coat-tail pock- 
et, and placed it within reach on the table. Then 
every one knew that he was going to make a great 
speech. After much discussion and an agony of 
curiosity, one of his Parliamentary brothers ven- 
tured to ask what the mysterious mixture might 
be. Mr. GLapstone very frankly told him that 
it was simply an egg beaten up in a glass of sher- 
ry, though why it should have been carried about 
ps pomatum pots remains unexplained until this 
day. 

—General Josepn E. JoHNSTON has a very 
frank and pointed way of expressing himself. 
Recently at Raleigh a gentleman asked him rath- 
er pointedly why the Southern army did not 
take Washington after the first battle of Manas- 
sas. The general replied: “‘ There were two rea- 
sons—myself, and the Potomac River. I had 
reached that age that I knew an American sol- 
dier could not ford a river a mile wide and ¢ight- 
een feet deep.” i 

—A pleasant occurrence in Stuttgart during 
the Christmas season was an exhibition of rare 
photographs and engravings by Herr B. ScHLE- 
SINGER, of Stuttgart, who is one of the most ex- 
tensive dealers in photographs and engravings 
in Southern Germany. The room in which the 
exhibition was held is connected with his store, 
and was especially fitted up for this occasion. 
The frescoes and appointments of the room are 
entirely of the Renaissance period. There are 
some curious antique pieces of furniture, among 
which is an inlaid cabinet that is 350 years old. 
Among the art works there is a valuable ecollec- 
tion of engravings, 5000 in number, illustrating 
Spain and Portugal. Herr SCHLESINGER is an 
enthusiast in all art matters, and is justly proud 
of this collection of engravings, to which he pos- 
sesses the copyright. 

—Curious man was the Rev. Gorpon HAL, 
of Northampton, Massachusetts, who died a few 
days since. Several ministers offered to preach 
for the church of which he had been pastor, in 
order that his family might have the benefit of 
his salary for the full year. It now appears from 
an inventory of Dr. HAL’s estate that he has 
left a comfortable property of $40,000, and con- 
siderable comment has been occasioned by the 
revelation. His friends and some members of 
his family are said to be as much surprised as 
those who knew him little. Dr. HALL rarely 
spoke of his money affairs, and only one or two 
of his own family knew that he had any fortune. 
To tell how he came by it involves a romantic 
story. Yearsago, when Dr. HALw’s mother, then 
unmarried, went to India, she met an English 
gentleman, who desired to make her his wife. 
But she chose otherwise, and married the Rev. 
Gorbon, father of Dr. HALL, and then a mission- 
ary. When the Englishman died, he left his es- 
tate, valued at $12,000, to Mrs. HALL. Since then 
it has increased to $40,000. Several years ago 
Mrs. HALL herself died, leaving the fortune to 
her son, who has used only a small part of it— 
that part being expended to help educate his 
boys in college, his salary being insufficient. 

—The eccentricities of the late Duke of Port- 
land were manifold, but one of the most curious 
was his love for subterranean building. He 
loved burrowing like a mole. He constructed 
under-ground passages from the cellars to the 
servants’ department, and an under-ground rail- 
way to convey the dishes from the kitchen to 
the dining-room. A few years back he con- 
structed an under-ground library, consisting of 
three rooms, 14 feet in height, 32 feet in width, 
and in all 236 feet in length, the roof being level 
with the surface of the ground. Twenty-four 
sky-lights provide for light in the daytime, 
which is softened by silk curtains made in 
France. The library is built with double walls, 
to protect the books against dump. There is a 
picture-gallery with glass walls, which may be 
lighted at night with many hundreds of gas- 
burners, and a riding-school with gas jets num- 
bered by thousands. The stables have stalls for 
nearly a hundred horses, every stall being fitted 
with tiles and polished brass. When his friends 
had a battue, he had an iron kitchen dragged 
out on wheels, so that they might enjoy a hot 
meal without having the trouble to walk to the 
house for it. He had laid the foundations of a 
subterranean church near the mansion, which 
was to be 174 feet long by 64 feet wide. The 
park contains about forty lodges, each with un- 
der-ground out-houses lighted with sky-lights, 
The duke was exceedingly kind to animals, lik- 
ing to feed them with his own hand. He had 
two pet deer on his estate, and was constantly 
in the habit of driving about to visit them, tak- 
ing bread and sugar for them in his pockets, 
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Borner FOR CURTAINS.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


with cross stitches of silk of the same color in a 
lighter shade. Stitches of similar worsted are 
worked on the middle of the cross stitches as 
shown by the illustration. The radiated stitches 
on the edge of the braid are worked with réséda 
and blue worsted. The table-cover is bordered 
with a netted fringe of crewel worsted in the 
colors of the em- 
broidery, which is 
ornamented with 











Border for Curtains.—Venetian 
Embroidery. 

To work this border, transfer the design to 
linen, run the outlines with embroidery cotton, 
for the connecting bars stretch the thread go- 
ing back and forth, and overcast it in button- 
hole stitch interspersed with picots as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion. Work the 


embroidery in 
button-hole and 
tent stitch, and 
cut away the ma- 
terial between the 
design figures. 







Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 


Waite Emproipery. 







balls as shown by 
the illustration, 
and finished on the 
bottom with large 
tassels of worsted 
and silk. 


_ Table-Cover. 
Tus table-cov- 
er is made of 
red plush, and is 
trimmed with a 
border worked 
on white cheese- 
cloth. Set this 
border under the Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 
table-cover, cut Wuite Emsrowery. 
away the plush 
above, and fasten the scalloped edge of the 
plush on the cheese-cloth with tent and chain 
stitching of brown silk. The chain stitches 
are tacked down with point Russe stitches of 
blue silk, and the tent stitching is edged with 
a chain stitch row of yellow-brown silk. The 


Sofa Pillow 
with Cover in 
Antique Net- 
ting. 
Tus sofa pillow 
is covered with 
bs blue satin, and > 
Fig. 3.—Monoeram. tufted with small 
Waite Emproery. flat buttons. The 
centre is trimmed 
with a square worked in antique netting, and 
edged with a ruche of blue satin ribbon an inch 
wide. A full-sized section of this square will be 
published in an early number of the Bazar. The 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] m Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] cushion is bordered with a ruffle of ribbon two 
For pattern and description see Sup- F 1g. 4.—Monoeram. For pattern and description see Sup- inches wide and a ruche of the inch-wide ribbon. 
plement, No, IL, Figs, 7-12, Wuitrt Emproiwery. plement, No. II., Figs. 7-12. The foundation of the square is of white cheese- 
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Fig. 1.—Lapy’s SLEEVELESS JACKET. Fig. 2.—Lapy’s SLEEVELESS JACKET. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Parrern ror AFGHAN. 
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Fig. 2.—CrocueT PATTERN FOR AFGHAN. 


cloth, which is stitched in the centre to form a netted design. 
To do this, work with fine cotton, lengthwise, 28 rows of cross 
stitches, each stitch being worked over two threads in height 
and two threads in breadth, and leaving an interval of two 
threads between the rows. Next work 28 rows crosswise (see 
detail, Fig. 2, of window-screen on page 825, Bazar No. 52, 


flowers in the border are worked in diagonal button-hole stitch 
with pale pink and pale blue crewel worsted in two shades, and 
are edged with tent stitching of yellow-brown silk. The sta- 
mens are worked in satin and tent stitch with yellow and vel- 
low-brown silk. For the lancet-shaped leaves, which are work- 
ed in diagonal button-hole stitch, use réséda worsted. The : 2 ’ Ly Z 











stems, which are formed by three rows of chain stitching, are } i? phe” SIN ae ae Vol. XII.). On the edge of the square, after an interval of 
worked with fawn-colored worsted in three shades. The mid- <i ke ‘few BSS two threads, work three rows of cross stitches close together, 
dle of the border is edged with light brown worsted braid half Be “Ss and overcast these with button-hole stitches, working always 
: . . . A e =— P| * cae is 
an inch wide, which is first tacked on the foundation with per- ' : alternately 6 button-hole stitches over 3 rows and 6 stitches 
pendicular threads of dark brown filling silk, then overeast Sora Pittow with Cover IN ANTIQUE NETTING. over 2 rows. Draw out the threads between the rows of cross 
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stitching (see detail of 
window-screen before 
referred to). Stretch 
the work in a frame, 
and darn the net-like 
ground in point de toile 
with fine white cotton. 
For the bars and stems 
and for the edge of the 
design figures stretch a 
thread of blue silk go- 
ing forward and wind 
it going back, always 
catching the foundation 
threads which are near- 
est. The wheels are 
worked with similar silk 
in point de reprise. The 
border is worked in cross 
stitch with blue silk and 
white embroidery cotton, 





Brown Fett Bonner. 


and the outlines of the leaves, the stems, and veins are defined with back 
stitches of silk. The edge of the square is finished with button-hole stitches, 
which are worked like those above described. 


Fan-shaped Ball Tablets. 


TuEsE tablets, in the shape of a miniature fan, are of carved ivory. The 
outer sticks are inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and ornamented with a silver 





Fay-sHaPED Batt 
TABLETS. 


shield, on which a mono- 
gram is engraved. The 
fan is attached to a silver 
chain finished with a ring. 


Vinaigrette with 
Chatelaine. 

Tus vinaigrette of cut 
erystal is closed with a 
bronze stopper with chain 
attached, which is fastened 
to a hook on the wrong 
side of the belt. 


Beaver Hat. 

Tuts hat of cream-color- 
ed beaver has a high crown, 
and brim turned up on 
both sides. Around the 
crown are laid folds of 











brown velvet, and on 
the right side is a 
brown wing and a 
humming-bird. 


Waste-paper 
Basket. 

THis waste-paper 
basket of polished 
black wooden rods is 
lined with Bordeaux 
cashmere, which is 
set on the bottom 
over a layer of wad. 
ding. The seam is 
covered with a thick 
cord of worsted and 
silk. On the outside 
the basket is trimmed 






EventnG Corrrure or Rippon, FLowers, 
AND Lace. 
For description see Supplement. 


EveninG Corrrure oF Lace, Rippon, aND STRAWBERRIES. 
For description see Supplement. 





are’ 
BEIGE-COLORED FELT Bonnet. 


with lambrequins, which are made of black cloth embroidered with colored 
silk and crewel worsted. Fig. 63, Supplement, gives one-half of the de- 
sign for the sides of the basket. Having transferred the design to cloth, 
work the embroidery in chain, tent, and knotted stitch, and in point 
Russe, with worsted and silk of various colors, in Persian style. The 
lambrequins are pinked on the bottom, and trimmed in the middle each 
with a tassel of silk in the colors of the embroidery. The foundation for 


WasTE-PAPER BASKET. 
For design see Supplement, No. 1X., Fig. 63. 
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the lambrequins on the 
ends is embroidered in 
the same manner. The 
seam made by setting on 
the lambrequins is cover- 
: | ed with a thick cord of 

| worsted and silk. 
IG : \\ " orsted and silk 
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Beige-colored Felt 
Bonnet. 

Tus bonnet of beige- 
colored felt has a brim 
narrow in the back and 
wide and flaring in front, 
which is lined with shirt 
ed velvet of the same 
color. The lining over- 
laps three-quarters of an 
Fig. 3.—F atte Dinner Ress. inch on the outside of 

For description see the brim, thus forming a 
Supplement. shirred binding. Garnet 


Fig. 1.—Catico Surt (Pain Rounp Waist, Prats Over- Fig. 2.—Dress ror Youne Girt. 
Skirt, Sort Skirt, aNp Bis Apron).—WitH Cur Paper 


For description see 
PatteRN.—Price 25 Cents.—[For description see Suppl.) Supplement. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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silk roses are set under the brim in front. 
Around the crown is laid a bandeau of beige- 
colored velvet, and on the left side are set three 
shaded garnet tips, curling to the frout. Strings 
of beige-colored satin ribbon, 





DOLF’S BIG BROTHER. 
By MARY CECIL HAY. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Day after day, week after week, I postponed 
my return to Inglewood. I never even alluded 
to it in my father’s presence, no, nor even in 
Dolf’s or ny mother’s—I had brought myself to 
call her mother now, remembering how Lawrence 
had always addressed my father. Indeed, least 
of all could I think of it when with her, for even 
my heedless and inexperienced eyes could see how 
she was fading, even while meeting each day’s 
duties as they came, with a smiling patient wonder 
why she was so often tired. Gradually, as I fit- 
ted myself for them, I took all possible tasks upon 
myself; but this was slow work to me in my ig- 
norance, and there were so many, too, that only 
she could perform. I saw how my father leaned 
and depended upon her, and how brightly ready 
she always was with help or sympathy for him, 
never seeming weary, and my heart bled for my 
old and long injustice. I kept Dolf with me all 
I could, that she might have more rest; but the 
child’s love for his mother was too great for him 
to be always content with me, so I grew to be with 
them constantly, on the chance of relieving or 
cheering her, and thus it happened that I heard 
Larry’s name forever. And while I helped my 
father, too, in the parish, I heard of him every- 
where. Ah! how very, very patiently I used to 
sit at the cottage fires that long winter on the 
chance of hearing those tales the poor could tell 
me of Mr. Byrne’s care of them, always so prompt 
and quiet and unobtrusive, just as if he were 
scarcely aware himself of what he did. Often 
have I walked home through the village in the 
darkness, after talking of him, with a lump in my 
throat that literally pained me. One day as I 
walked slowly from a cottage on the Mere, with 
my thoughts full of him, I suddenly recalled how 
long it had been since mother had read me any- 
thing from his letters—indeed, since she seemed 
to have heard from him at all—or even had vol- 
untarily talked to me of him, As I passed the 
church, father came from the vestry, and I waited 
for him; then, as we walked homeward in the 
darkness and quietness, I spoke to him of what 
was filling my thoughts. “It is a long time since 
Lawrence came to see his mother at Cliristinas. 
Has he very hard to work, father ?” 

“Very hard to work, dear—I think.” 

“Too busy even to write?” I asked, a little 
surprised at something in father’s tone. “I have 
fancied mother looks in vain for letters, and it is 
so unlike Lawrence to be heedless of any—of 
her.” 

“Unlike him, indeed! Then she has not told 
you that Larry has left England ?” 

“Left England!” 1 echoed the words feebly, 
but I remember how different the darkness of the 
village felt to me after that. 

“] will tell you how it was,” father said, in his 
simple, straightforward way, “for I can under- 
stand that Larry’s mother would not speak of it. 
On the day he left here he had a long interview 
with his mother: you may guess its purport when, 
during it, she made her will, and left all that she 
had—all that was lawfully Lawrence’s—to Dolf. 
‘The child is delicate,’ Lawrence said, ‘and will 
never be able to cope with the world, while I am 
strong and healthy, with a profession at my finger- 
ends—a profession I would rather make than buy 
iny wayin, And nothing will give me ease about 
the future until you have secured the welfare. of 
your youngest and delicate son—for we are equal- 
ly your sons.’ So he put it, in that quiet, unan- 
swerable way he has.” 

“But it was Ais father who left the money— 
not. Dolf’s.” 

“Not Dolf’s,” my father repeated, pausing at 
our own gate, “and if I had been present, this 
generous act should never have been done. But 
they did not let me know till afterward, when all 
argument was unavailing, and my wife’s will was 
with her lawyers in London. I still hope,” father 
added, brokenly, “to persuade her to recall that 
will, and let the care of Dolf’s future rest, as it 
ought, on his own father and himself, and Law- 
rence go back to his own plans—his father’s plans 
for him long ago. But when I say this to his 
mother, her answer always is, ‘ Larry knew best.’ ” 

“Now,” father added, just as if he guessed 
what I longed to ask, and could not, “ Lawrence 
is surgeon on board the Matchless, and you know 
the fleet has just been sent to the West Coast of 
Africa. No wonder the mother is anxious, Phil- 
lis.” 

And only the mother had any right to be anx- 
ious—only the mother! I let father go into the 
house alone, and I stood there in the darkness a 
long time. These were the interlopers into my 
father’s home and heart—my father’s small poor 
home, and faint dependent heart! These two! 

No wonder my thoughts grew unbearable to me 
in the solitude and silence, being so heavy with 
remorse and shame. I would go and tell mother 
of all my injustice, of all the years through which 
I had dared to judge, and had judged so meanly. 
I would tell all, and if she could forgive me, that 
would bring me just a little nearer to them. 

I thought she might be resting on the couch in 
father’s study, so I went in softly. 

Resting? Ah! yes, with little Dolf upon the 
floor beside her, holding her hand, and watching 
her in the fire-light; and father sitting apart at 
the window, very still, for fear of awakening her. 
But the awakening was not one to fear, for a 
Father’s loving hand had led her through the 
shadowy valley without pain, and from that peace- 
ful sleep her eyes had opened to His glory. 








CHAPTER VIL. 


I can not even now bear my memory to rest 
upon the melancholy days that followed my 
mother’s death. They passed as will the darkest 
and the dreariest hours, and in my feeble way I 
did what I could to take her place. My father 
was so heart-broken, so bowed and spiritless, that 
he even Jeaned and depended now on me. He 
fretted, perhaps, a little less, as the weeks went 
on, and spent a little less time alone in his study 
in those long deep fits of depression, but still I 
knew he would miss her all his life, and that I 
could never prevent it. We were a grave and sad 
little family, in spite of the ceaseless efforts that 
I made. And the one thing that could have 
brightened us never came. Two letters came 
from Lawrence to his mother after she was dead. 
(Father read them at broken intervals, and told 
us of them. I never, never could have read one 
line of them.) And once father heard after that, 
and in each there was a little letter inclosed for 
Dolf. Ihave all thosenow. I bought them from 
the child with tears and kisses, for the bright, 
brave words that taught the boy good thoughts, 
yet never seemed to teach. 

So life went on, and I ought to have been con- 
tent, knowing I was useful now, and that those 
who were nearest to me loved me well, and could 
not spare me; but—is there this craving in all 
women’s hearts for something in their lives that 
is even more than that? Granny had her wid- 
owed niece with her, and was glad for me to be 
at home. In her dear little frequent letters she 
told me so most lovingly, although she said she 
missed me much, and always should. Only one 
thing more happened in those sad months that 
followed mother’s death. Alfred Hamet wrote 
to me and asked me to be his wife ; asked it so 
confidently (yet so pleasantly) that when I thanked 
him and declined, he must have been very much 
surprised, for he came at once to All Hallows on 
the Mere, and would not seem as if he understood. 
But I understood. Oh, well I understood that 
this was now impossible. But I was far more 
grateful to Alfred for the compliment he paid me, 
and far more gentle and more womanly in my an- 
swer to him, than I had been once before: so 
long ago, it seemed—so very long ago. 

So the weeks passed, until one day their blank 
monotony was broken by Dolf’s musing question, 
“Phis, when will Christmas come ?” 

Then I remembered how near it was, and that 
I must prepare for it through all my father’s 
poor and scattered parish. I was very glad to 
have this to do, very glad to be too busy to let 
my thoughts linger on the last Christmas-time, 
or reach to the many lonely ones that were to 
come; and it did not need overmuch money to 
add a little to every one’s pleasure. Christmas- 
eve dawned such a fair, bright, sunny day that 
something wonderfully like happiness was in my 
heart when Dolf and I stood out in the white gar- 
den, Dolf feeding the robins, and I waiting with a 
new comforter for the old letter-carrier when he 
should come. After I had wrapped him in it, 
folding it carefully over his chest, I glanced at 
the letters he had left. 

There was not the one I always looked for, 
but one of father’s letters was from Africa, in a 
strange handwriting, and my heart beat terribly 
when father came up to me just then and took it. 

“That,” he said, putting it back into my hand, 
“is from an old friend of mine, a merchant in 
Africa. I wrote to tell him the Match/ess might 
lie at anchor in his port, and if so, I hoped he 
would make Larry’s acquaintance ; so he is sure 
to have sent me word of Larry. But his writing 
is so cramped, that you will spare my eyes and 
head, dear, if you look the letter through and 
then tell me of it.” 

This was going to be a very busy day, of 
course, but I must see what this letter said of 
Lawrence, as soon as I could get away to read it. 
I had just time to look at the opening, and see it 
was a cheerful account of this friend of father’s 
having dined on board the Matchless, and spent a 
few hours very pleasantly with Lawrence, when 1 
was hurried to the kitchen to give out the pud- 
dings and mince-pies for the cottagers. Then 
the school-children came for their little gifts ; 
then father’s Christmas letter to Granny had to 
be written; then Dolf’s little letters to be over- 
looked; then the old men came to dinner, and 
there was to be tea and supper arranged for the 
old women, and I was detained again and again. 
So the first leisure half Lour I could win was 
when, late in the afternoon, father went away to 
read over his Christmas sermon, and Dolf, utter- 
ly wearied by the ceaseless running about with 
me all day, had fallen asleep against my shoul- 
der. I took out the African letter and read it 
through—steadily through. Then I rose and put 
Dolf on the sofa, and went away to my own 
room. 

Outside, the stars were shining down upon the 
white, white snow. If they had not been, I think 
those minutes while I knelt there, looking out— 
and could not pray and could not cry—would 
have made me far more hard and selfish than I 
was before. For life was so long, to hold no sin- 
gle pleasure! But the stars shone, and the dear 
God who made them did not quite forget me. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


T wave that letter still, so worn where it is fold- 
ed that the thin paper falls in pieces if I open it ; 
but I keep it even now, though I could not read 
it for my tears. I know allitsaid. After telling 
of those hours he spent on board, my father’s 
friend went on to say that Lawrence had not seem- 
ed well as the evening wore on; but though he 
had felt very anxious, fearing the yellow fever, 
whose symptoms he fancied he detected, Law- 
rence protested it was nothing. The letter broke 
off there, with cheerful remarks on other matters ; 
but in two days it was resumed in a different tone. 
That morning, my father’s friend said, he had 





been on his way to the harbor, and happened to 
meet two of the sailors from the Matchless. He 
stopped and asked after their doctor. ‘“ Dead, 
sir,” had been the grave, unwilling answer—“ died 
last night of Yellow Jack.” 

Even in his shock and distress the kindly mer- 
chant remembered that the European mail was 
just leaving, and so turned back and wrote to my 
father, breaking this sad news as gently as pos- 
sible, before it could reach him by other means. 

This was what the letter told me on that Christ- 
mas-eve, and this was what I had to tell my fa- 
ther and Dolf—poor little Dolf, whose one bright 
dream for all the future was the coming home 
of Larry! This was what I knew I had to tell! 
When Dolf came in to fetch me, telling me father 
was come in and waiting for me, and that the 
lamp was lighted and the tea was ready, and it 
was all so nice, this was what I knew I had to 
tell! I put aside my father’s questions about his 
friend’s letter, telling him I would read it to him 
presently. I had harder work to make Dolf wait 
with patience, but I managed that too; and then 
we had tea together, in a strange peaceful way 
that made it seem like a dream to me, while the 
words of that letter were being uttered ceaseless- 
ly, it seemed—slowly, clearly, and ceaselessly—in 
my aching head. 

“Dead! He died last night.” 

And this I had to tell to-night, after my father 
had been preparing himself for the morrow’s 
work. We went into the kitchen, Dolf and I, and 
talked to each of the poor people for a long time, 
and listened to them, which was harder still ; then 
we went back, and as a rest for father’s eves (I 
said) I put down the Jamp, and we sat about the 
fire. I tried to find shadow for myself, but the 
warm golden light would dance about me, until 
everything seemed to go from me except the rud- 
dy fire, on which my eyes were fixed. And then 
I told. 


How many Christmases have passed and gone 
since I read that letter in the fire-light? I can 
not tell. Dolf has been ill for a long time, and 
looks so wasted and so wan that his big brother 
scarce will know him when they meet in heaven— 
earth will never now hold one hope to keep him 
here. Every night he goes to rest with the old da- 
guerreotype against his lips, and some morning— 
so I faney—I shall find him lie just so, and know 
that he will never wake. And I can not hold him 
here with all my love. Father moves and speaks 
like a shadow, spending long hours with Dolf be- 
side his mother’s grave, and is anxious now, he 
says, to leave the people for whom he can no lon- 
ger work. 

Granny is dead, and strangers are living in her 
home; but for me the years have to be lived— 
and only one day at a time. My hair is gray, and 
my eyes feel very, very old, but still there are hun- 
dreds of days to come. My father’s rest is my 
recompense for all parish work; Dolf’s love is 
my comfort in my lost happiness; any affection 
that may be given me by the poor is my blessing. 
That is all I will think of. How long is it since 
he died? And shall I always see his face in the 
fire, as I see.it there to-night? It is a Christmas 
night once more, Dolf’s head is in my lap, and fa- 
ther’s hand in mine. I wonder how long—no, I 
can not tell how long it is since the night I read 
of Larry’s death, and heard that terrible ery from 
little Dolf’s white lips. I can not count, it seems 
so many years, and I have lived so much since 
then. I’ve grown so weak, too, and so childish in 
my weakness, that now, because Dolf suddenly 
lifts his head from my knee—as I have often and 
often in the eld times seen him do at the first 
sound, however distant, of his brother’s step—I 
feel a pang shoot through my heart which is un- 
bearable. And when the child springs up and 
leaves me, I rise with my hands upon my head, 
faint and bewildered. 

Am I awaking? Was it only in a dream that 
the years had passed us by? Only a long, long 
thought of what they needs must bring? Only 
one of my long, lonely fireside thoughts, as I 
looked into the darkened future? Have I really 
not yet told them of that letter? And was it 
only this morning that it came? Only this morn- 
ing, and I have still to tell— 

It seems such a strange, strange sound to 
break that thought of mine—Dolf’s laugh. 

Yes, Dolf’s forgotten laugh, and one word from 
father’s lips, in the old glad tone that I had quite 
forgotten— 

“ Larry !” 

Then—oh yes, I did indeed, quite of my own 
accord, and erying like any baby too. 

Afterward I told him that it was no wonder, 
because he was my brother. But he said he 
wasn’t, and that I knew quite well he wasn’t, and 
that was why I— 

Yes, he was too bad about that; kissing me 
again and again, even before father and Dolf, 
without the slightest compunction, and then say- 
ing I had set him the example. And I could not 
be angry, or dignified, or—anything ; only so glad 
and grateful! And this Larry knew. Oh, Larry 
knew quite well, just as my husband knows it all 
to-day. 

I don’t remember that we were any of us very 
sensible or coherent that night, but when I show- 
ed that letter, as I felt it my duty to do, to ex- 
plain my ridiculous joy at seeing Lawrence, we 
found out how the mistake had arisen. 

The senior surgeon of the Matchless had died 
of yellow fever the very day after Larry (being 
overworked) had had sick-leave granted him, and 
had hurried to secure a passage home by the very 
mail which brought us the merchant's letter. 


Five years—five dear and happy years—we 
have lived in our Australian home, and this is 
Christmas-day again. But the heat is so intense 
that every door and window in the house is open, 
while we all stand together looking out on a more 
— sunset than I ever saw in the old 
and. 





“This will never do,” laughs Lawrence, put- 
ting his arm around me—I’m too much accus- 
tomed to that to need to look round, and as there 
are tears of gladness as well as of grief, ’m rath- 
er afraid of my eyes meeting his just now in the 
peace and beauty of this Christmas sunset— 
“this will never do, my dear. It is Christmas 
night, and we ought to be curtained and snug 
around a roaring wood fire, telling ghost stories. 
This is no legitimate manner of digesting ‘ roast 
beef and pudding of the plum.’” For Larry in- 
sists on our dining at Christmas in true English 
style, and there is always the same dinner for ev- 
ery poor patient that he has, 

My husband is quite a famous doctor now, the 
very cleverest in Adelaide, they say (though he 
still hates the sight of medicine bottles in an in- 
valid’s room), but I must confess that he isn’t 
always very serious when he is at home. Some- 
times father laughingly explains it by saying that 
Larry is still upon the sunny side of thirty; but 
that is no reason, for I’m sure Larry will always 
be upon the sunny side of any age. 

Even Dolf is not so serious as he used to be, 
though he understands now the importance his 
fortune gives him (knowing nothing, of course, 
of how it was’ resigned by his brother), and has 
made up his mind industriously to study farming 
before he buys his land! He is tall enough now 
for father to be almost as ready to lean upon his 
arm as on Larry’s, and it does me good indeed to 
see those two together—father and Dolf—both 
bright and content in our Australian home. Per- 
haps it will not be for long that we may have 
them with us, for father is an old man now, and 
Dolf grows tall much faster than he grows strong ; 
but they are both entirely happy, and it is good 
for me to see what my husband’s love has done 
for them. Just as it must be good for them, be- 
cause they care for me, to see that the same love 
has made even my life less mean, and small, and 
selfish. 

THE END. 











NINA. 


JICTOR BLUMENTHAL was sauntering 
through the public garden, thinking about 
the picture he was painting, thinking how the 
light among the trees suggested certain strains 
of music to him, when his eye fell upon a young 
girl feeding the swans, and lingered there. “If 
I could only carry that face home in my mind’s 
eye, and reflect it upon my canvas!” he thought. 
“She is the very image of Undine herself.” Just 
then the child beside her reached across the brim 
of the basin to toss a crumb into the water, and 
lost her balance. Quick as thought, Victor sprang 
to the rescue, brought the child up dripping, and 
confronted Undine, out of whose face all the rose 
had faded, all the sunshine had fled. “ Oh, how 
shall I thank you! what shall I do for you!” she 
cried. “If you had not saved her, how could I 
have lived? She is my little neighbor, and I 
promised to be so careful of her. Oh, though 
you are a stranger, I feel as if you were my best 
friend !” 

“Then oblige me by meeting me here again, 
and telling me how our little friend bears her 
drenching,” he returned, as he put them into a 
carriage. Then he went to his studio, and tried 
to limn the face of Undine, and threw down his 
brush in despair. And the next day, happening 
into the public garden again, there she was before 
him, smiling and blushing, with the child beside 
her. 

“T thought perhaps we should meet you here,” 
she confessed. ‘Jenny brings her mother’s thanks. 
How can we repay you but with our prayers ?” 

“Tf you could sit to me—” 

“T? You mean Jenny ?” 

“T mean yourself. If you could come to my 
studio, and let me paint you—” 

“Oh, you are laughing at me!” 

““T was never more serious in my life.” 

“Let us go, then,” she said. 

“Your picture is long in finishing,” she re- 
marked one day, after innumerable sittings ; for 
Victor had every night wiped out what he had 
laboriously painted in during the day, so difficult 
was it to imprison the shadow of his model within 
the canvas, to lend to Undine the soul that sat 
and smiled in Nina’s eyes, to endow her with the 
spirit that informed the face, flushed in the oval 
cheek, or trembled about the mobile mouth. 

“You are tired of coming to me. I tax you 
too long.” 

“No,” she replied; “I was only thinking that 
if I made my flowers so slowly, I should starve.” 

Victor laughed softly. ‘Fame is better than 
money.” 

“And life is better than fame.” 

And then Victor threw down his brush. “ The 
sun is setting,” he said; “let us go out upon the 
bay for inspiration.” 

And Nina followed, nothing loath. How cool 
and sweet the hour was out there, with sails blow- 
ing out like wings of white gulls in the offing, and 
pleasure-boats loitering or speeding by! How 
gayly the sun smote the city’s spires, and changed 
the windows of dingy warehouses on the wharves 
into precious stones like those of Aladdin’s palace! 
How much pleasanter all this was than sitting 
at home, in a dark alley, over her artificial flow- 
ers, trying to embody her fancies in satin and 
velvet ! 

Victor walked to the dark alley in the dusk with 
Nina, and thought of the white lilies that grew 
into perfect beauty and sweetness, though rooted 
in mould and slime. 

So the friendship grew between Victor and 
Nina—Nina, the poor little flower-maker, the last 
of her race, and Victor Blumenthal, the artist and 
millionaire—and the picture grew apace. Some- 
how he dared not finish it, lest Nina should feel 
her debt paid, and eseape him. 

“Oh, what is that beautiful thing 2” she asked 
one day, as he trilled a familiar air while spreading 
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his palette. ‘“ Did you make it up yourself ?”—her 
face all aglow. 

“Tt is an air from an opera,” langhed Victor— 
“from Zrovatore. The honor of ‘making it up’ 
belongs to one Verdi. Have you never heard an 
opera ?” 

“ Never.” 

“Then you shall hear one to-night. Hold! 
Trovatore is on the bill for this blessed night. 
What a coincidence!” And so, when the city 
lamps were trying to outdo the stars, Victor drew 
Nina’s trembling hand within his arm, and they 
became a part of the gay and fashionable world 
inside the theatre. And what a world it was, 
with all the glitter of lights and beautiful faces, 
the shimmer of silk and jewels, the odor of musk 
and sandal-wood, and the kind, handsome face of 
Victor Blumenthal shining upon her! How the 
tenor sang out, sweet as syllables of love! how 
the soprano soared! what depths the bass ex- 
plored! what pathos, what sorrow, what delight 
swelled and ebbed with the chords! Did people 
really love and suffer and despair and triumph 
like this? Had she lived through it all herself, 
somewhere, somehow, that it seemed an echo of 
her own experience; or was it but a shadow of 
things to come? When the curtain fell, Victor 
discovered tears in her eyes. Other people were 
laughing around her; one tall gentleman almost 
stooped to look under her hat as he passed, bow- 
ed to her companion, and would have joined them 
had Blumenthal been less frigid. “Ihave seen 
that gentleman before,” said Nina; “he came 
with a lady who was in a hurry for some flowers 
I had promised. He called her Stella.” 

“Tt was his cousin, Stella Grandelaw,” said 
Victor. 

One day Victor, who could no longer find a pre- 
text to continue the sittings, put his picture on ex- 
hibition. All the town'was talking of it before 
night. “Such flesh-tints! such expression! such 
beauty !” 

“ Yet it does not equal the original,” said Gran- 
delaw. 

“No,” returned Victor; “pigment is a poor 
make-shift for fire and spirit.” 

At about this time he received news that his 
only sister was seriously ill in London. He was 
obliged to drop his pencil and fly to her without 
so much as bidding Nina good-by; but he would 
write and explain, he promised himself. In the 
mean time Grandelaw found occasion to make 
friends with Nina. She had happened into a shop 
to purchase materials for her work ; she had laid 
her pocket-book down for an instant, and not till 
she had nearly reached the door did she discover 
that she had taken up, not her own, but another's 
plethoric purse. At the same moment a strange 
hand detained her, and she was accused of theft. 
“This lady is a friend of mine,” said Grandelaw, 
stepping forward to her rescue, having followed 
her into the shop—“she is a friend of mine ;” 
and the accuser begged a thousand pardons, and 
obsequiously bowed himself out of sight. 

After this, what could Nina do but accept him 
at his own valuation? How could she avoid meet- 
ing him in her walks, and allowing him to accom- 
pany her? how refuse admittance to one who 
had befriended her? And he knocked often, and 
watched her at her pretty toil, and the intimacy 
progressed. Sometimes she opened her door, and 
showed a beaming face, but the smile would fade 
soon. At other times he observed that she start- 
ed when a footstep paused outside: she expected 
some one, answered absently, listened to his flat- 
teries with a far-away look in her soft eyes. One 
day Grandelaw determined to probe the wound. 

“Did you not sit to Victor Blumenthal for his 
Undine?” he asked. “It was a picture worth 
painting: he must have had a thousand sittings.” 

“Not nearly so many,” sighed Nina. 

“J should have been jealous, if I had been Mrs, 
Blumenthal.” 

“ Jealous!” repeated Nina— Mrs. Blumenthal! 
His mother ?” 

“ His wife—Victor’s wife.” 

“His wife !—Victor Blumenthal’s wife!” 

“Oh, then, perhaps you did not know he was 
married ?” 

“He never spoke of it.” 

“ Because everybody knew it. Come, Miss Nina, 
don’t look at me as if I was to blame. Victor 
Blumenthal was married more than two years ago 
to his cousin Theodora. If you doubt it, I will 
find you the notice of his marriage among my file 
of the Zribune. But of course you have no in- 
terest in it. What is it to you, or me?” 

“Nothing, nothing,” she answered. “TI do not 
doubt it.” But she had grown very white, and 
her eyes shone like wandering stars, and the 
needle trembled in her hand. ‘“ Of course he is 
married,” she added, in a lighter tone, “only the 
idea never occurred to me before—it took me 
unawares,” 

What had Victor Blumenthal meant, she asked 
herself, “‘ by those words a thought too tender,” 
by glances that made love plainer than speech ? 
Why had he held her hand till she blushed, and 
kissed the pink finger-tips ? Why had he sought 
her out, only to break her heart? Did he not 
love his cousin Theodora? And then she hid her 
face in her pillow, remembering how her heart 
had gone out to a married man. Another wom- 
an’s lover, and she had mistaken him for her own! 
Doubtless this was why she had neither seen nor 
heard from him for so long: he had divined her 
heart, and conscience had made a coward of him. 
But it should never be said of her that she wore 
her heart on her sleeve. And when Victor re- 
turned with the sister whom he had just succeeded 
in snatching from the valley of shadows, having 
written to Nina, but in his anxiety mailed the let- 
ter without an address, she had been engaged to 
Mr. Grandelaw for a month already, and had gone 
to visit his mother in a neighboring town till the 
wedding should take place, without leaving any 
trace behind her. Grandelaw had, in fact, per- 
secuted her into consent. A thousand things had 
conspired in his favor. She had fallen ill and 


into debt, and work had failed, and Grandelaw 
had sent his own physician to her, with fruits 
and flowers and wines, had taken her out in his 
sarriage when air was prescribed, and had ended 
by proposing to take care of her all her life, by 
winning a reluctant consent to endow her with all 
his worldly goods. Victor had deceived her, or 
rather she had taken too much for granted, and 
had deceived herself, and what better could she 
do than reward the devotion of Grandelaw, who 
assured her that he had love enough for them both ? 

Everybody was very kind at Laurel Lodge; 
everything was fine enough to win a mercenary 
heart, if Nina had owned one. Nobody hinted 
that Grandelaw was making an unequal mar- 
riage. One day when Nina returned from a gal- 
lop across the hills with Grandelaw, there was a 
tall, gracious woman waiting for them on the ve- 
randa, who allowed Grandelaw to kiss her hand, 
and made Nina a stately bow. 

“ Have the skies fallen, that we catch larks ?” 
asked Nina’s lover, 

“T see that you have already caught one,” 
laughed his cousin Stella. 

“Stella has come to look at her rival,” said 
Mrs. Grandelaw, when Nina bade her good-night. 
“We feared that my son would marry Stella some 
day. She thought so herself, but 1 disapprove 
of cousins marrying.” 

“Did she love him ?” gasped Nina. 

“T dare say she loved him well enough; but 
one survives these things.” 

“Oh, how she must hate me!” cried Nina. 

But if Cousin Stella hated or loved, she knew 
how to disguise her feelings; nobody could be 
gayer or sunnier than she during those days. She 
sparkled with repartee and anecdote, and shook 
her listeners with gales of laughter. Perhaps 
she was showing Grandelaw what a mistake he 
had made to choose this sad, shadowy woman in- 
stead of herself. 

“T have been sitting for my portrait,” she said 
one evening. Nina’s heart gave a little stir: had 
she not sat for her picture once? The moon was 
shining in through the long windows of the draw- 
ing-room ; there was no other light in the room, 
except the fitful blaze behind the fender. Gran- 
delaw had been called out of town on business for 
a night or two. 

“Tndeed,” said Mrs. Grandelaw. “Is it not a 
tedious affair ?” 

“Tt would be, perhaps, if any one but Victor 
Blumenthal were painting it.” 

Nina started and dropped her fan. Had she 
come to Laurel Lodge to hear of Victor ? 

“ And who is Victor Blumenthal ?” asked Stel- 
la’s aunt—“ another flame of yours ?” 

“T have seen no symptoms of that kind,” 
laughed Stella. “Iwish Imight. He would make 
an ideal lover.” 

“But he is married,” spoke Nina out of the 
shadow, and there was the sound of tears in her 
voice, if any one had had ears to hear, “ He is 
married, Stella.” 

“Then Grandelaw has told you about him? 
Yes: it was so romantic—and sad.” 
~ “Didn’t the marriage turn out well?” asked 
Mrs. Grandelaw, to whom romance meant non- 
sense. 

“That depends,” returned Stella. ‘“‘ He married 
his cousin Theodora—” 

“T have no patience with cousins marrying. 

“No? There was no great need of patience in 
this case. Blumenthal’s grandfather had left all 
the money to Theodora and her mother. Victor 
was as poor as became an artist to be. [suppose 
Theodora had always loved him, but she insisted 
upon being married to him on her death-bed, that 
he might inherit her portion of the fortune. She 
died an hour afterward.” 

Nina sat like one stunned by an earthquake 
shock ; all Grandelaw’s pertidy stood out like the 
handwriting on the wall. Victor had loved her 
afterall! His kiss had not been treachery. She 
would go to him. She would leave this prison 
for ever and ever. How had she ever dreamed of 
loving Grandelaw some day ? 

“You have been very kind to me,” Nina said, 
when she kissed Mrs. Grandelaw good-night. “I 
shall always bless you for it; but—Stella would 
make Grandelaw a better wife, and you a wiser 
daughter.” 

“My son and I think differently,” replied his 
mother; but she remembered afterward that Nina 
had lingered and hesitated—“ just as if she wished 
to ask pardon for something,” Mrs. Grandelaw ex- 
plained; and when Grandelaw himself returned 
to Laurel Lodge, there was a little three-cornered 
note on his library table, in Nina’s hand, which 
read : 


” 


“Tf I should marry you, Mr. Anson Grandelaw, some 
day, in looking over your file of old Tribunes, I should 
happen upon one containing the marriage of Victor 
Blumenthal to his cousin Theodora, and the notice of 
her death on the same day, and your deceit would kill 
whatever love I had learned to bear you, 

**So good-by, and make Stella happy. Nina.” 





Crochet Pattern for Afghans, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 52. 

Tur pattern Fig. 1 is worked with blue single and 
double zephyr worsted. With single zephyr worsted 
make a foundation of suitable length, and work in 
rounds going back and forth as follows: 1st round.— 
1 sc. (single crochet) on each st. (stitch). 2d round.— 
Take a piece of double zephyr worsted (twice the 
length required for the afghan, and also allowing 
eleven laches and a quarter for the fringe ends on the 
edges of the afghan), 1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the 
next st. in the preceding round, catching the double 
zephyr worsted at the same time, and allowing for the 
end required for the fringe; then always alternately 3 
sc. on the next 3 st., 1 sc. on the next st., catching the 
double zephyr worsted after an interval of an inch and 
three-quarters. 3d round.—3 ch., which count as first 
de. (double crochet), pass over the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round, then work 1 dc. on each st. in the Sane 
ceding round. 4th round.—Take up the next end of 
double zephyr worsted, work 3 sc. on the next 3 st. in 
the preceding round, with 1 sc. on the following st. 
cateh the second end of the double zephyr worsted 
(allowing a piece for the fringe) and the worsted be- 
neath which was caught in the round before the last; 
then always alternately work 3 sc. on the next 3 st., 





with 1 sc. on the next st. catch together the second 








end of worsted (after an interval of an inch and three- 
quarters) and the piece beneath which was caught in 
the round before the last. Repeat always the 3d and 
4th rounds, transposing the design. Having finished 
the crochet-work, tie every two of the hanging ends 
in a knot close to the edge, and cut the ends even. 

The pattern Fig. 2 shows a section of a strip worked 
with blue zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch with raised 
dots, and which may be set together with strips of 
white woollen canvas embroidered in cross stitch with 
colored filling silk for carriage or cradle afghans, 
For the crochet strip, which is worked crosswise. 
crochet on a foundation of 13 st. as follows: 1st and 
2d pr. (pattern row).—In the ordinary Afghan stitch. 
This is com of pr. consisting each of two rounds 
—one round going forward, in which the st. are taken 
up and one round going back, in which they are cast 
off. The 2d round of the 3d pr. differs from the pre- 
ceding in that 7 ch. are worked between the middle 
two of the st. which are cast off for part of the dot 
worked in the next round. In the 1st round of the 4th 
pr. (which for the rest is worked as usual), for the dot, 
four times alternately take up 1 st. from the slip stitch 
in the 3d round from the last, beneath the 7 ch., and 
throw the thread on the needle, take up 1 st., draw 1 st. 
through all the st. which were taken up, together with 
the threads on the needle, then work off this st. to- 
gether with the st. which was first on the needle. In 
taking up the next st. slip the vein of the first of the 7 
ch., together with the vertical vein from which the st. 
is taken up. Repeat always the 2d to 4th pr., but in 
the next, then in every second following repetition, in- 
stead of one dot work two dots between the 3d and 
4th st. and between the 9th and 10th st. 


Monograms.—White Embroidery.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 52. 


Turse monograms are worked with fine embroidery 
cotton in satin, tent, and knotted stitch. 


Brown Felt Bonnet. 
See illustration on page 53. 

Tur brim of this bonnet is faced with brown velvet, 
and is edged on the outside with a fourfold piping of 
satin. Old-gold-colored ribbon is laid across the crown, 
and fastened on the summit with a jet agrafe, and is 
continued to form the strings. A bouquet of yellow 
roses with dark plush leaves is set on the right side, 
and the front is trimmed with a brown ostrich feather 
with shaded old-gold-colored tip, which curls around 
the left side to the back. 


Bracelet and Brooch, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 61. 

Fig. 1.—This bracelet consists of a serpent of black 
rubber, with head and tail of silver. To the tail is at- 
tached a silver chain furnished with a lead-pencil, 
which is slipped through a ball at the head of the 
serpent. 

Fig. 2.—This gold brooch is furnished with a chain 
from which is suspended a locket ornamented with a 
cameo medallion, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE year 1879 will be memorable for one of 

the most terrible railway accidents that 
ever occurred—one which will be known in all 
future time as the Tay Bridge disaster. Across 
the Frith of Tay, west of the town of Dundee, 
in Scotland, a magnificent bridge was built un- 
der the auspices of the North British Railway 
Company. It was regarded as a triumph of en- 
gineering skill, spanning the estuary where it 
is nearly two miles wide. It was constructed 
to shorten the journey between Edinburgh and 
Dundee, and was the longest structure of the 
kind in the world, ‘There were eighty-five spans, 
thirteen of them, the central ones, being each 
245 feet long, and this central section was eighty- 
eight feet above high water. The bridge was of 
iron, its supports being imbedded in solid ma- 
sonry, and it was supposed that its safety was 
beyond doubt. About seven years were spent 
in its construction, and it was opened for public 
travel amid great rejoicing on May 31, 1878. On 
the last Sunday of 1879 the train from Edinburgh 
to Dundee entered the south end of the bridge 
about seven o’clock in the evening, this fact 
having been signaled to the other end. And 
that was the last ever seen of that ill-fated 
train: it never reached Dundee. A terrible gale 
was blowing at the time; and when those wait- 
ing at the north end of the bridge watched in 
vain, a thrill of apprehension chilled every 
heart, especially when presently it was found 
that telegraphic communication was interrupt- 
ed. Atlength two railway officials ventured out 
upon the bridge to make a personal investiga- 
tion. With infinite difficulty they slowly and 
painfully crawled along, clinging to the rails to 
save themselves from being blown away by the 
gale, until they reached the brink of an awful 
abyss. Thirteen of the high central girders had 
disappeared—about one-third of the whole bridge 
—and with them the entire train of six cars and a 
brakemen’s van. How the disaster happened 
remains a mystery: no one escaped to tell the 
tale. Nor is it at this time definitely known 
how many lives were lost, conflicting state- 
ments being made. It is probable that the first 
reports were exaggerated, and it is hoped that 
the number will not exceed the estimate of sev- 
enty-five made by the railway authorities—less 
than one-third the number first reported to have 
perished. The causes of this disaster—one of 
the most singular and dreadful of recent times— 
will, of course, be investigated; but none the 
less did the new year open with sorrow and 
mourning in hundreds of families in Scotland. 


Another great fire has occurred in Boston, and 
this calamity also happened on Sunday night, 
December 28. The fire was in the same part of 
the city which was desolated in November, 1872, 
although fortunately it was by no means so ex- 
tensive. Many large establishments suffered se- 
verely, among which was the great publishing 
house of Messrs. Houghton, Osgood, & Co., their 
Boston building being entirely destroyed. The 
total losses by the fire are now estimated at 
$1,000,000. 





One of the ladies of the harem of the ex-Khe- 
dive of Egypt has eloped with an artist. So the 
Khedive does not feel that Naples is a very se- 
cure place for his favorites. 





So successful were the recent collections tak- 
en up for the benefit of the hospitals of this city 
that hereafter the last Saturday and Sunday in 
the year will be known as * Hospital Saturday 
and Sunday.” Boxes for the reception of con- 
tributions were put in public places on Saturday, 
and on Sunday large collections were taken in 
churches of all denominations. This movement 
is wholly unsectarian. Any person may desig- 
nate, if he chooses, a particular institution to 
which his gift shall be appropriated. Those 
contributions which are made without any con- 
dition as to distribution are divided judiciously 








by a committee of seven appointed for this pur- 
pose. Ofall public charities none are nobler or 
more worthy of cordial support than our hospi- 
tals, and ‘‘ Hospital Saturday and Sunday” should 
be generally remembered. 





In France the weather has been extraordina- 
rily severe, and much suffering has resulted. 
The unusual amount of snow has impeded loco- 
motion on foot and in vehicles; for although in 
Paris the municipal authorities promptly take 
measures for removing snow from the streets, 
the heavy winds and cold have seriously inter- 
fered. After amonth of frosty days Paris began 
to thaw. 





Lengthening days are universally welcomed, 
especially by those who have enormous gas bills 
to pay. This may be a very prosaic view of an 
astronomical change, but is true for all that. 
Moreover, when the days begin to grow longer, 
we all feel brighter and inore cheerful. Sunlight 
is invigorating, and the more .we have of it, es- 
pecially in cold winter days, the more work we 
can do comfortably, and the happier we are 
likely to feel. 





Nearly twelve thousand separate lots of arti- 
eles which had accumulated in the Dead-letter 
Office were recently sold at auction. The list 
included almost everything. 





Cabool has been regained by the British forces 
under General Roberts. The Afghans around 
the city have been defeated and dispersed—at 
least those who were not killed in battle, taken 
prisoners, or summarily hanged. This is called 
an ‘‘important victory” for the British, and is 
80, doubtless. But if reports be correct, the Af- 
ghans have been subjected to needless and un- 
warrantable barbarities. 





There is near Rouen, in France, an agricul- 
tural school for girls, which was established 
some time ago by a Sister of Charity. Connect- 
ed with it are about three hundred girls from 
six to eighteen years of age. Twenty-five Sis- 
ters now form the staff of teachers, and the farm, 
cultivated wholly by the pupils, is over four 
hundred acres in extent. The pupils are in great 
demand, on account of their skill, and go out as 
stewards, gardeners, dairy-women, etc., but con- 
sider the agricultural school as a home to which 
they may return. 


A fog recently prevailed on the Thames River 
for eighteen days. 


The steamer Borussia, belonging to the Do- 
minion and Mississippi Line, was abandoned at 
sea, according to reports, on December 2, by a 
part of her crew, of whom ten or fifteen were 
rescued in mid-ocean, and landed at Queens- 
town. According to the account of the sur- 
vivors, the Borussia was abandoned only when 
sinking, when some of the crew rushed to the 
boats, and the others—there were in all 225 on 
board—went down with the vessel. There are 
conflicting versions of this disaster, and a hope 
still remains that some news may yet be received 
of the steamer and the missing passengers, offi- 
cers, and crew. But unfortunately the Borussia 
was old, and probably not properly fitted for 
bad weather at sea, 





The name assegai, applied to the weapon used 
by the Zulus, is derived from the tree from which 
the wood used in making it is usually taken. 
This wood has peculiar properties, being brittle 
and yet slightly elastic. Spears made from it 
quiver in their flight—a movement on which 
their accurate mark and great penetrating power 
depend. 





About fifty years ago Paris was lighted—ac- 
cording to an article in Galignani’s Jilessenger— 
by between 5000 and 6000 candies stuck in lan- 
terns. Now nearly 40,000 gas jets are in use 
They burn for the greatest number of hours dur- 
ing three consecutive nights between the 23d 
and 26th of December, when they are lighted at 
4.45 p.m. and turned down at 7.15 A.M., thus 
giving light continuously for fourteen and a halt 
hours. Between the 15th and 26th of June they 
are set burning at the termination of twilight, 
at 9.05 p.m., and put out at 2.30 a.m., merely 
dispelling the gloom of the summer nights for 
about five and a half hours. According to the 
same authority, Paris still seems to maintain a 
measure of economy long ago disused in New 
York—that of refraining from street lighting 
during the nights of the full moon. In our 
climate so many of these nights, though nom- 
inally moon-lit, are practically darkened by 
clouds or fogs, that it is found prudent to light 
up on all nights alike. The cost of the munici- 
pal lighting of the streets of Paris is estimated 
at a little over 4,000,000 frances; that of the en- 
tire consumption of gas in the city at 50,000,000. 





The successful extension of the elevated rail- 
road through the west side of New York Island, 
and prospect of extensions above Harlem River 
to old Westchester County, have excited a hope 
that a satisfactory supply of small, pleasant, eco- 
nomical houses, suitable for families of the mid- 
dle class, may be built in the regions thus ren- 
dered accessible. The east side of the city is 
pretty densely built up in a style now somewhat 
fixed, and not attractive to mercantile and pro- 
fessional men of moderate incomes, select tastes, 
and desirous to keep their families in separate 
homes. The middle strip of the island is mark- 
ed as aristocratic by the attractions of Central 
Park, the traditions of Fifth Avenue, and the 
range of prices now established. The west side 
is comparatively unoccupied. Here, if any- 
where, must be the region of pleasant homes for 
separate householders. Of late years the moder- 
ate-means family man has been obliged to choose 
between boarding, housekeeping in a flat or half 
of a house, and moving to Long Island or New 
Jersey. Itisnotsoin Philadelphia; therea fair 
supply of moderate-priced, small, single houses 
exists. And many of the best friends of New 
York’s prosperity say that favor should be shown 
to a like policy in New York. Property owners 
on the west side have discussed the question re- 
cently, but are not agreed. Many of them urge 
holding the vacant lots for wealthy purchasers 
and fine mansions. The inexorable law of sup- 
ply and demand will doubtless settle the ques- 
tion at last, 
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For description see 
Supplement. 
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For pattern and description sec 
Suppl., No. IIT, Figs. 13-15. 
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Fig. 3.—Pink Creve Liss 
Eventxe Drkss. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Bivr Fatty Evenine 
Dress. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 5.—Waire Satin Evenine 
Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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A MINOR BONANZA. 


See illustration on page 60. 
Litte one, 80 softly pressed, at the blossom of her 
breart, 
With thy mother’s arms about thee, safe as any bird 
in bower, 
Rich is she who clasps thee there, dowered with 
beauty, young and fair, 
Careless of the world without thee, in this glad and 
quiet hour. 


Not so long since gems and gold, fall of lace, and 
silken fold, 
Fashion's gay caprice, the beating of the dancers’ 
music light, 
Stirred her breast with pleasure fleet; but to-day, O 
baby sweet, 
All-in vain were their entreating, as she holds thee, 
robed in white. 


Robed in white; for child and mother, only vestal 
garb; no other 
Half so fitting beings sheltered in a sphere of calm 
content. 
Home for them, a happy haven, shadowed by no 
Spectres craven, 
Perfumed with the perfect fragrance of a flower 
divinely sent. 


Dreams she now of all the joy life is keeping for her 
boy, 
When the tiny hands grow strong, many a prize to 
win and guard? 
Will he pluck the nettle danger, to the touch of fear 
A stranger, 
Climb the hill-paths steep and long, deem no enter- 
prise too hard ? 


Waking, #ceping, she is blessed, of such treasure 
dear possessed ; 
And amid the world’s confusion, in its whirl of 
eager strife, 
There is one as proud as she, king with untold 
wealth in fee, 
As eo oft, with sweet intrusion, comes his thought 
of child aud wife. 





(Begun in Hanrenr’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. X11.) 
SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A FRIENDLY WARNING. 


Some days passed before Mark could find any 
opportunity for private conversation with the in- 
estimable Mrs. Morris. That lady’s caution was 
so great that she avoided all encounters with the 
squire’s brother which might possibly come with- 
in the ken of any member of the household, But 
after that interview with his brother, in which 
Vyvyan had revealed the contents of his will, 
Mark had a natural desire to impart his knowl- 
edge to the woman whom it concerned so nearly. 
He watched his opportunity, therefore, and came 
home earlier than usual from the quarries one aft- 
ernoon at the beginning of November, in order to 
lie in wait for Mrs. Morris in the dusky corridor, 
before the lighting of lamps and candles. 

He had not been long in the corridor, lounging 
on a window-seat, looking absently out at the 
shadowy hills, when Mrs. Morris appeared, carry- 
ing the afternoon letters and papers on a salver, 
Miss Penruth excelled as a letter-writer, and kept 
up a wide correspondence with absent friends. 
What they could all find to write about must ever 
remain a mystery to the outside world. 

At sight of Mark’s figure, half hidden by the 
embrasure of the window, Molly started and paled. 
She had seemed curiously nervous of late—the ef- 
fect, perhaps, of her false position, which must 
trouble even so skilled a dissimulator. 

“Take the letters,” said Mark, “and then come 
back to me as quick as you can. I want a talk 
with you.” 

She nodded ves, and tripped lightly away with 
her salver; and in three minutes came back to 
him, and seated herself quietly by his side in the 
dusk. 

It was the servants’ tea-time, the hour for but- 
tered toast and unlimited gossip, and there was 
little chance of any one coming to light the lamps 
yet awhile. ‘ 

“ What is it all about, Mark 2?” she asked. 

“My brother has acted nobly,” he began—‘ so 
generously that I can hardly speak of his conduct 
without making a fool of myself. He has made 
his will, Molly, and he has made me his heir. I 
am a hard-hearted beast for feeling glad and proud 
at the idea of succeeding him. He knows, poor 
dear fellow, that he has not long to live; and he 
has reconciled himself to the notion of my step- 
ping into his shoes; and we have been over the 
map of the estate together, and he has talked to 
me a great deal of late about the property.” 

“He has made his will,” said Molly; “you are 
sure ?” 

“T have his word for it, and he never told me 
a lie.” 

“Well, you are a lucky man, Mark—ever so 
much luckier than you deserve to be.” 

“T know that,” assented Mark, meekly. 

“ Because a poor-spirited fellow like you would 
never do anything of his own account. You would 
never be rich if somebody else’s fortune did not 
drop into your lap.” 

“Perhaps not, Molly; but you needn’t taunt 
me with that. I’ve run the risk of losing every- 
thing for your sake, and if you’re not grateful, 
you might at least be civil.” 

“Don’t be cross, Mark,” she said, laying her 
hand upon his shoulder. ‘Everything will be 
made up to us when we have got the estate. Won't 
the Camelot folks stare when I ride through the 
town in my carriage and pair! I would have six 
horses, just as old Sir Massey Lopes used to have, 
only it would be too much like a circus.” 

“Six fiddlesticks !” muttered Mark.. “When I 
have a pack of hounds, I’ll drive you to the meet 
in my drag, if you like—for I mean to keep a 
drag and a good team; but, in an ordinary way, 
I should think a pony-chaise ought to satisfy you. 





But now, Molly, I am going to talk seriously. In 
the face of what I have just told you, with the 
certainty that you and I will be master and mis- 
tress here before we are many years older, I can’t 
and I won’t stand this masquerading of yours any 
longer. You and your widow’s weeds must clear 
out of this immediately.” 

“T understand,” said Molly, with a vixenish 
tightening of her lips. ‘‘ Now Miss Flossie is here, 
J am in the way. I must clear out immediately, 
in order to leave the coast clear for your flirta- 
tions.” 

“Miss Flossie has nothing to do with it; and 
I’ve had too great a sickener of your sex to care 
about flirtations with a female angel,” retorted 
Mark, waxing savage. “You must get out of 
this house at once, simply because it isn’t decent 
that my wife should be here in such a position.” 

“Well, Mark, only be reasonable,” pleaded 
Molly, with a sudden change from the virago to 
the turtle-dove. “I came here to watch your in- 
terests, and I shall go now that your interests are 
secured; but I can’t go at an hour’s notice. I 
must hatch some story to tell your sister. I must 
leave as respectably as I came. I'll say that I’ve 
received a letter from my aged mother in Lincoln- 
shire, who is very ill, and wants me at home to 
nurse her, And I'll give your sister a month’s 
notice.” 

“A month!” ejaculated Mark. “Why a month? 
Your aged mother would be dead and buried in 
that time.” 

“Not if it was a chronic disorder—some lin- 
gering, wasting complaint. A month is not long 
notice to give your sister, Mark, after she has 
made me a confidential servant. She would get 
suspicious, and begin to make ing :iries, perhaps, 
if I wanted to go away suddenly.’ 

“Well, I never could understand your motive 
for coming here, and I can no more fathom your 
motive for staying here. But all I have to say is, 
get out of the place as soon as you can.” 

“Yes,” answered Molly, deep in thought, “as 
soon as I can.” 

She started at the ringing of a bell, and left 
him seated in the thickening darkness. 

“T can’t understand her,” he said to himself. 
“T wish she was fair and above-board—like Flos- 
sie.” 

And then he sighed, as he had sighed once be- 
fore, at the mention of Flossie’s name. It was 
not that he had any evil thought about her—any 
unholy dream or hope. It was only because she 
was so different from the woman to whom he had 
bound himself. 

From that time forward Mark’s mind was curi- 
ously divided between an honest affection for his 
brother and a natural pride in the things which 
were soon to be his own. He tried very hard to 
shut out of his mind that haunting idea of future 
possession ; but the stoicism required for such 
self-abnegation was beyond the reach of Mark’s 
weak nature. In the stables, in the house, in the 
grounds, he thought of the day when his own reign 
should begin, and the level monotony which had 
prevailed for the last half century should give 
place to the animated life of a sporting squire’s 
household. He could not even keep silent as to 
those schemes of alteration and improvement 
which were forever developing themselves in his 
brain. He talked to the old head groom of what 
he would do in the stables if he were master: how 
he would knock down this and clear away that, 
build loose boxes instead of the old stalls, lift 
off dilapidated roofs, give light and air to stables 
which, though spacious enough to accommodate 
a stud of thirty hunters, were little better than 
cattle-sheds for arrangement and comfort; build 
kennels and cooking-house in the paddock at the 
back of the stable-vard, and make Place altogeth- 
er worthy to be called a gentleman’s abode. 

The old servants liked well enough to hear him 
talk, and encouraged him to expatiate upon his 
day-dreams. There was no treason against Vyv- 
yan in such discourse. Every man must die when 
his time comes; and as there seemed no likeli- 
hood of the elder brother becoming the father of 
a family, Mark was accepted generally as the fu- 
ture master of all things. He would be a plea- 
sant, easy-going ruler, people thought, and would 
spend his money in a large, open-handed man- 
ner, Which would allow of a good deal of its drop- 
ping through his fingers into the pockets of other 
people. 

While he was still flushed with the novelty of 
his position as Vyvyan’s declared heir, while his 
spirits, despite his efforts to feel sorry for his 
brother’s shortened life, were at their highest, the 
cup of hope was suddenly dashed from his hand, 
and he felt that on him too fell the dark shade 
of the common doom—that he too was but a pass- 
ing shadow upon life’s changeful scene. 

He went into Vyvyan’s den one morning, to 
wait for his brother, who had something to say 
to him about one of the farms, and, being tired 
and flushed with an early gallop upon the brown 
cob, flung himself into Vyvyan’s arm-chair, and 
took a long pull of the honest brown October out 
of Vyvyan’s stout old George II. tankard. Re- 
freshed by the draught, he lay back in his chair 
indulging in that day-dream which had beguiled 
him so often of late—the thought of what he 
should do when he was master. Thus, with his 
eyes half closed, he rested his tired limbs, and 
dreamed his dream of horse and hound, spaniel 
and gun, otter-hunt’ and steeple-chase, without 
count of time, knowing that Vyvyan would come 
to him as soon as he had finished his interview 
with an offending tenant who had been caught in 
the act of bartering the straw which, in the form 
of manure, should have enriched the land he rent- 
ed. Vyvyan would come in due time; and in the 
mean while the dream went on, and Mark saw 
himself flying over a big water-jump at Lanivet 
steeple-chase, to the admiration of the assembled 
multitude. 

But, lo! what is this dull lethargy, never felt in 
his life before, which steals over him in the midst 
of his fancied triumph, and blots the visionary 
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race-course and the visionary crowd from the 
scene, and clouds the real parlor and the low red 
fire, till the smouldering logs look like patches of 
duil light seen afar off athwart a land of shad- 
ows? What is the meaning of this death-like 
nausea, these cold drops of sweat that break out 
suddenly upon his brow, this dreadful sensation 
of sinking through the ground, there where he 
sits in his brother’s arm-chair? Yes, as if the 
floor were empty space, and he was sinking slowly 
through into a pit beneath. What does it mean ? 
Alas for those new-fledged hopes of his, he knows 
too well. That slowly throbbing heart, with dull, 
laborious beat, not twenty-five to the minute, gives 
him the answer to his question. The doom is on 
him too—not on his brother alone, but on him, 
the younger, as well as the elder. Hereditary 
heart-disease! As his father died in the prime 
and vigor of manhood, as he has been told his 
brother must die, so too must he die. This is his 
first warning. Fool, to have known of the doom 
of father and brother, and not to have expected 
the same fate for himself! 

He sank into a sleep that was more like leth- 
argy than slumber; and so Vyvyan found him 
half an hour afterward. 

“Why, Mark, old fellow, asleep at mid-day !” 
cried the squire. “This is taking life easily with 
a vengeance.” 

And then, seeing the livid hue of the sleeper’s 
face, Vyvyan took alarm. He bent over his broth- 
er, felt the cold forehead and hands, and shook 
him gently to rouse him. 

“Wake up,” he said, taking a bottle from a 
cupboard by the fire-place, and pouring out half 
a tumbler of brandy. ‘ You must have a dose 
of my medicine.” 

He had some difficulty in making his brother 
drink the brandy. His sleep was almost stupor. 
When he opened his eyes at last, he looked at 
Vyvvan wonderingly, as at a stranger. 

“ Forty feet,” he said ; “not many horses would 
have cleared it as clean as that, would they, old 
flick ?” 

“ Finish that brandy, Mark; you’ve been dream- 
ing,” said Vyvyan. 

“Yes, I dreamed I was going down to the bot- 
tomless pit.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“T was sinking through the floor, collapsing 
into my boots, melting into nothing. It was a 
disgusting sensation.” 

“Great God!” cried Vyvyan. “That is what 
I feel when I have my heart-attacks.’” 

“And this was heart. We're both in the 
same boat, Vyvyan,” said Mark, gloomily. ‘ You 
needn’t have troubled to make a will in my fa- 
vor. We're both entered for the same race, old 
fellow; and who can tell which horse will be 
first to pass the judge’s chair ?” 

“This is horrible,” sighed Vyvyan, throwing 
himself upon the sofa. “I never contemplated 
the possibility of such a thing. The thought of 
my poor father’s untimely death never suggested 
a fear for my own life, or for yours. I know 
that consumption is hereditary. Wherever there 
is that taint in the blood, there is cause for fear. 
But heart-disease—can that too be a heritage 
from father to son? And in my father’s case 
there was no warning. I never heard him com- 
plain. Have you never felt this before, Mark ?” 

“ Never, so help me, Heaven !” 

“What had you been doing this morning? 
Overexerting yourself, I dare say. It was a long 
day on that black horse you bought me that 
brought on my first attack.” 

“Yes, I suppose that was what did it for me. 
I had a tremendous gallop over the moor this 
morning. I wanted to take it out of Fiddlehead 
before I rode him with Flossie. He's one of the 
best horses I ever rode, but a confounded puller. 
I felt dead beat when I came in here, and as dry 
as a lime-kiln. I nearly emptied your tankard.” 

“ Well, you see, Mark,” said the squire, thought- 
fully, “we are both mortal. While we are build- 
ing our barns and adding to our lands, the fiat 
goes forth, ‘Thou fool’—you know the rest. We 
must look the future in the face, Mark. If I 
had a son—or you had a son—I would bow to 
Fate, and make no moan. But to think that the 
estate should go to a beggarly heir at law—Jack 
Philip, of Liskeard—who will take out a patent, 
and call himself Philip Penruth, perhaps, and 
think himself as big as the biggest of us! The 
thought of that fellow is enough to make me 
alter my will, and leave the land to my wife, 
even though I know she would hand over every- 
thing to her Indian free-lance, after wearing wid- 
ow’s weeds for a year or so.” 

“Don’t do that,” gasped Mark, still faint from 
the prostration of his attack. ‘“ Who knows how 
long you and I may live? You may have a son 
—orI. Don’t alter your will; let that stand. 
Anything—even a scurvy fellow like Jack Philip 
—would be better than that your widow’s second 
husband should be master here. He would be 
the worst of aliens.” 

“Not worse than a beggarly attorney in a beg- 
garly country town,” answered Vyvyan, testily. 
“JT would rather the crown had my estate than 
Jack Philip. Well, I can leave it all to a char- 
ity, that’s one comfort.” 

“Let your will stand, Vyvyan. Be reasonable. 
I may have a secret to tell you before long—a 
secret that may alter the state of affairs.” 

“T understand,” said Vyvyan; “ you are think- 
ing of getting married. Well, go on and pros- 
per. You are eleven years my junior. Take 
this business of to-day as a warning to live qui- 
etly, and perhaps you may spin out the thread 
of life to a decent length. We mustn't let fears 
or fancies kill us.” 

“Mine was no fancy,” said Mark, despondent- 
ly ; “it was the most horrible sensation I ever had 
in my life.” 

“ Didcott has advised me to leave off beer, and 
drink nothing but weak brandy and water,” said 
Vyvyan, ringing the bell for a fresh supply of 
home-brewed; “but I am a creature of habit, 
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and must live my life my own way, even at the 
risk of shortening it. I couldn't get on without 
my morning tankard.” 

Vyvyan thought much of his brother's illness. 
The idea that his race was destined to perish 
out of the land haunted him like a nightmare. 
It had been hard for him to reconcile himself to 
the thought that he himself must go, that an- 
other must be master of the things he loved, 
though that other one were his own brother; but 
that they should go to an alien was a far bitterer 
thought. 

“Tf Mark would but marry !” 

What, to rear a sickly race—children tainted 
with hereditary disease ? How could he tell upon 
what future generations this doom might de- 
scend? If upon him and upon his brother, why 
not upon his brother’s children ? 

“We are an expiring race,” he said to himself; 
“the canker is at the root, and the tree must 
fall.” 

His conduct to his brother after this time 
showed more affection, in his own rough and 
rugged way, than it had ever done before. As 
he had pitied himself, when the knowledge of his 
doom was first revealed to him, so now he pitied 
his brother. 

“Still in the prime of life, and taking life so 
lightly,” he thought. “It must be harder for him 
than for me to know that his days are to be short 
in the land.” 

A change came over Mark after that sudden 
shock which reminded him of life’s uncertainty. 
He said nothing to the woman who had hitherto 
shared most of his secrets. He shrank, just as 
Vyvyan had done, from talking of this thing; 
but he thought of it day and night. 

The images of those three little lads at St. 
Columb haunted him at this time, and were his 
chief source of trouble. Something must be done 
for them. If he were to die before his elder 
brother, and Vyvyan were to do what he had 
threatened—leave his estate to a charity—where 
then would be home and shelter and means for 
those three curly-pates, who had composed them- 
selves into such pretty pictures, climbing about 
their father’s knees in the winter fire-glow? Those 
chubby cheeks and innocent laughing eyes were 
always before Mark’s mental vision in these days. 
Something must be done—nay, one thing alone 
could be done. His brother must be told of the 
existence of the boys, and of their claim upon 
his bounty, their right to call themselves by his 
name. 

“He will be furiously angry—he will turn me 
out of his house, perhaps,” thought Mark ; “ but 
I sha’n’t mind that, if he will be only good to 
them. I am the sinner.” 

And then Mark remembered with a heavy 
heart how one awful passage in Holy Writ de- 
clared that the sins of the fathers should be vis- 
ited upon the children. And he had of his own 
experience seen how the thing does happen in 
life, and the innocent offspring have to pay the 
penalty of the parents’ crime. 

“ But mine is not a crime,” argued Mark. “ At 
the worst, it is but an error. Why should I be 
afraid to tell him ?” 

Why, indeed, save for the reason that some 
natures are fashioned so limply that they recoil 
from every act which requires a bracing up of 
nerves and will, and a bold face-to-face encount- 
er with stern necessity. Mark knew that if he 
confessed his fault to his brother, there would be 
a storm of anger to be lived through, and Mark 
loved fair weather. Yet he had now come to a 
crisis in which he told himself that Vyvyan must 
learn the truth. The only question was as to 
when and how the revelation was to be made. 

“Tf I were to tell Molly that I’m likely to die 
suddenly, as my father did, she wouldn’t let me 
have an hour’s peace,” he thought. “She would 
worry me into my grave.” 

For this reason, therefore, if for this only, he 
told Molly nothing of his illness that morning in 
Vyvyan’s den. 

Time was hurrying on, the leaves were falling, 
the days shortening, the mists of November 
creeping over the hill, and the date of Mrs. Mor- 
ris’s departure was fast approaching, much to 
the annoyance of Miss Penruth, who declared that 
she should never again get a maid to suit her so 
well. 

“She is a most admirable person,” she said, in 
the family circle. “I only wish that people of 
superior station were her intellectual equals, or 
had her sound ideas of right and wrong. All I 
wonder is how such a person as Mrs. Nichols 
could have become acquainted with a woman of 
such a type.” 

Mark heard, and shivered with apprehension. 
If ever the truth about Mrs. Morris should come 
to be known, how would Miss Penruth be in- 
duced to pardon an imposture which must needs 
make her appear ridiculous ? 

Meanwhile life went on smoothly enough in 
the dull old house. _ Mrs. Trevornock was happy 
with her elder daughter; she sat by the drawing- 
room fire working, or went for a drive in the 
landau, or wrote an occasional letter to Aunt So- 
phia, expatiating upon the splendor of her daugh- 
ter’s surroundings and the sterling goodness of 
her son-in-law. Vyvyan spent a good deal of his 
time alone in his study, making business a pre- 
text for seclusion. Flossie contrived to be out as 
much as possible, and in-doors amused herself 
tolerably with reading novels, petting Mark’s 
dogs, and teasing Mark, whom she appeared to 
consider sent into this world for her to worry. 
Yet if to be so worried had been the darkest fea- 
ture in Mark’s life, he would hardly have deemed 
existence a burden. 

It was within three days of Mrs. Morris’s de- 
parture, and the rest of the household, with a 
natural detestation of new favorites, were all re- 
joicing in their impending loss. People who 
keep themselves apart from the common herd 
may be respected, but they are rarely liked; and 
Mrs. Morris had lived in a retirement which was 
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taken as a tacit assertion of her superiority to 
her fellow-workers. 

“She must take her meals in her own room, 
forsooth,” said Gilmore the housekeeper, mother 
to Mrs. Penruth’s own maid; “as if we weren’t 
good enough for her company; and she looks 
down upon chapel people, if you please. Well, 
she be going, and joy go with her! Id rather 
have Jane Tudway’s faults than her virtues, 
though Miss Penruth do set such store by her.” 

Vyvyan sat alone by his study fire after break- 
fast upon this November morning. It was some 
time since he had had any return of the old at- 
tack, yet he was far from well. He had never 
recovered the strength he lost while he lay pros- 
trate with rheumatic pain and low fever. The 
change from a life spent for the most part in 
open-air exercise, with ample occupation for mind 
and body, to dull brooding days by a fireside, over- 
shadowed and possessed by one fixed idea, is a 
change that no man can undergo without mental 
and physical evil. Vyvyan Penruth was no more 
like the man he had been four months ago than 
he was like Hercules; and it was when nerves 
and body were in this degenerate state that the 
heaviest blow that was ever aimed at him fell 
with crushing weight upon his dejected soul. 

The morning mail brought him only one letter 
—a letter addressed in an unknown hand, the 
characterless copper-plate style of a tradesman’s 
circular, the post-mark Camelot. 

“An account of some kind,” he thought, and 
listlessly tore open the envelope. 

This was the letter: 


“Take a plain warning from one who is a friend 
to you and your family. Your wife’s lover is at 
Rockport, and it may not be very long before he 
and she are over the border. They have been 
seen together. Ask your father-in-law’s late 
clerk, Lewis Maulford, how these two young peo- 
ple were together at Southampton before the cap- 
tain sailed for India, how they were seen in the 
town, and how the lady went back to London in 
a thied-class carriage, veiled and muffled, to es- 
cape notice. Curious, to say the least of it; but 
Mrs. T. brought up her girls curiously. This is 
meant in all friendliness. 1t may not be too late 
to save the lady’s reputation and your honor. 
Forewarned is forearmed.” 


“ An anonymous letter! a tissue of lies, most 
likely,” Vyvyan told himself, ‘‘ or of truth so dis- 
torted as to be more false than unalloyed false- 
hood.” 

Yet while he argued with himself he believed, 
and his heart hardened itself against the wife 
who had given him duty and obedience, but not 
love. 

That Major Leland was at Rockport he knew. 
Priscilla had taken care to keep him informed on 
that point. But that Barbara and he had met? 
No, he could hardly believe that. She had never 
been out alone within his knowledge ; but she and 
Flossie had gone for long drives across the moor 
in the pony-carriage unattended. A girl of Flos- 
sie’s stamp would connive at any wrong-doing out 
of mere frivolity. Yes, they had met, no doubt, 
those three, and Flossie’s presence was but a poor 
safeguard. 

And the story of a meeting at Southampton 
years ago. That was a darker history, perhaps. 
That involved character—was in itself enough to 
blight a woman’s reputation. 

“Tf there is any truth in that charge, what can 
I think of her? how can I believe in her hence- 
forward ?” he asked himself. 

And then, pale with suppressed passion, with 
dry throat and parched lips, he stretched out his 
hand mechanically to the old silver tankard that 
held his morning draught—always put ready for 


him on his table at eleven o’clock—and drank | 
with feverish avidity nearly to the bottom of | 


the cup. 
[To BE OONTINUED.] 





Collar and Cuff Box. 
See illustration on page 52. 


Tuts box is made of thick pasteboard. It is divided 
inside by a partition, and closed by means of a lid at 
each end. One compartment is designed for holding 
collars, and the other for cuffs. The box is covered 
with gray sail-cloth, and is bound with maroon leather. 
The sail-cloth designed for the middle of the box is 
trimmed with a border, which is worked over canvas in 
cross stitch with maroon crewel worsted. The threads 
of the canvas are drawn out after finishing the em- 
broidery. The lids are ornamented each with a mono- 
gram, which is likewise worked in cross stitch over 
canvas. At the top is a handle made of sail-cloth, and 
bound with leather. 


Bag for Skates. 
See illustration on page 52. 


Tur bottom, back, and sides of the bag are made of 
thin wooden boards, and the flap, which forms the front, 
is of thick pasteboard. The bag is covered with black 
leather, and is lined with black carriage leather. The 
front is ornamented with silver, and closed with metal 
eyer, the corresponding hooks being set on the bottom. 
Leather straps are set on the sides, which are slung 
over the shoulder in carrying the bag. 


Kid Gloves, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 61. 


Tue black kid glove Fig. 1 is ornamented with her- 
ring-bone stitching of fine silver cord, and trimmed 
with silver-lace insertion. The kid is cut away be- 
neath the insertion. 

The glove Fig. 2 is of light blue kid, and is trimmed 
with puffs of white satin. The top of the glove is 
bordered with white lace. 


Fraise with Jabot. 
See illfistration on page 61. 


For this fraise is required a double binding of net 
sixteen inches and seven-eighths iong and seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, which is edged at the top 
with box-pleated point d’esprit lace an inch and three- 
quarters wide, and is covered with an upright and a 
falling row of similar lace. For the jabot on the front 
of the binding set on a foundation of net twelve inches 
and seven-eighths long and an inch and a qnarter wide, 
which 1s edged, in connection with the bottom of the 
binding, with box-pleated lace two inches and a half 
wide. Cover thefoundation, besides, with puffs of point 
desprit net and edging, as shown by the illustration. 
Finally, trim the jabot with loops and ends of Bordeaux 
satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. 
























KAKEMONO. 


A NEW GAME FOR STORMY 
EVENINGS. 


“ (NHILDREN,” said the 
modern mother of the 
Gracchi, as she came into the 
library after dinner and settled 
herself cozily in the least East- 
lakian of the chairs—“ children, do you realize 
that this is one of the stormiest nights we have 
had this season? The snow is several inches 
deep already, and the wind is blowing a gale.” 
The youngest of the “children” was six feet tall, 
but the name sounded pleasant from the lips 
of the mother. “TI hope we are all thankful for 
such a comfortable home,” she added, glancing 
at the book-lined walls, crimson furniture, and 
bright drop light, “(and that none of you will be 
so foolish as to think of going out.” She looked 
anxiously at Gracchus senior, surnamed Longo- 
Bardo, who was turning over the Army and Navy 
Journal with his usual air of being ready to take 
wing the next moment should any fun beckon him. 
“Oh no, indeed,” exclaimed Camilla, who was 
lazily cutting the leaves of the last Atlantic ; and 
she shuddered as a fresh gust dashed the frozen 
branches of the tamarisk-tree against the win- 
dows. Juanita, who shared Longo-Bardo’s more 
adventurous temperament, glanced mischievous- 
ly at him, and then rather guiltily at her mother. 
“We had thought of going to the rolier rink,” 
she began, but before any more could be said,a 
heavy stamping was heard in the vestibule, and 
Gracchus junior, surnamed Basso-Profundo, came 
in, his ruddy hair shining with sleet, his cheeks 
like Baldwin apples, and his coat well powdered 
with snow-flakes. 
“Nobody in his senses will go out to-night,” 
he declared. “ Let’s stay in and play whist.” 
The mother smiled approval. Longo-Bardo 
and Juanita looked doubtful, and retired to the 
bay-window to inspect the streets and hold a 
council. Presently emerging, Longo-Bardo said, 
“Tl agree to stay in, 
on one condition— 
that you'll all try 
that game the Camp- 
bells told us about.” 
So after a little de- 
mur the mother put 
away her knitting, 
Camilla relinquished 
her magazine, Basso- 
Profundo piled away 
his law-books, and 
all sat waiting for in- 
structions. | Longo- 
Bardo first distribu- Mrs. 
ted narrow slips of 
paper, two to each, 
and told all to write 
upon them such subjects from history or fiction 
as they should like to see illustrated. After 
a brief delay, caused by the difficulty of find- 
ing at short notice five pencils that had point 
enough to mark with, and five books smooth 
enough to write on, silence ensued, and a busy 
scribbling, with suppressed laughter, followed. 


Longo-Bardo then directed each artist to pass 
his or her work round the table, that the others 
might in turn guess what it was, and write their 
suppositions and criticisms on the back. 

“Tf you can put your comments into rhyme, it 
will be all the better,” he suggested. 

“Oh, that is too much,” cried the mother of the 
Gracchi; “you require every one to be an artist 
and a poet too.” The guessing and criticising 
proved the liveliest part of the game. Shouts of 
laughter filled the room, mingled with exclama- 
tions of “Capital!” “What on earth is this ?” 
“Ts this meant for a cat or a horse?” ete. At 
last all the sketches had been round the table, and 
returned to Gracchus senior, who now read aloud 
the comments and explained the subjects, while 
compliments, censures, and corrections were free- 
ly exchanged. His own effort was voted the best, 
and is here offered for approval, accompanied with 
a criticism, signed B. P., which ran thus: 


* 





There was an old girl of Duluth, 

Who had an obstreperous tooth, 

So she went and applied to a dentist, 

Who once to Mephisto was ‘prenticed ; 

He pulled and he tore, he cursed and he swore, 
But, alas! in the end, when the molar was drawn, 
The skeleton fabric from out her was gone! 


Next came a less ambitious sketch, rightly 
guessed as follows: 
















Squeers, with smile benign, 
In Sammy’s curls her hands entwine: 
*Tis not because she loves her classes, 
But simply to get off the ’lasses. 


The third was marked by even greater sim- 
plicity of style and wilder defiance of anatomical 
possibility, but-had nevertheless been correctly 
guessed by all, though only one of the party 
quoted Mr. Nathaniel Lee accurately, and Fa- 
miliar Quotations had to be referred to, to con- 
vince the others that they should say, 
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When the ten slips had been written and folded, 
Longo-Bardo received them in a waste-paper bas- 
ket, which he then passed round for every one to 
draw from. 

“Oh dear! I’ve drawn one of my own sub- 
jects!” moaned Juanita. ‘“Can’t I try again ?” 

But Longo-Bardo was firm. Every one must 
make the best of what he had, and sketch the 
picture demanded by the slip he held. 

Basso-Profundo was now seen clutching wildly 
at his hair, Juanita continued to bemoan herself, 
Camilla sought inspiration from the ceiling, and 
the mother flatly rebelled. Her subject was 
“Venus rising from the foam of the sea,” and 
she felt unequal to it. “I can draw a pig very 
well,” she said, “or a house, or trees and flowers, 
but I never could do figures, and I shall just give 
it up, and enjoy looking over your shoulders.” 

The first at whose work she peeped was Longo- 
Bardo. He had drawn a slip on which was writ- 
ten, “The old woman who had such an obstinate 
tooth that when it was pulled out her whole skele- 
ton came with it.” 

“Oh dear!” she cried, “that is worse than 
mine. Do you think you can do it?” 

Longo-Bardo grinned and nodded. The sub- 
ject suited his fancy, and his pencil began to fly. 
In ten minutes he called out, “Done.” The oth- 





ers were less prompt, but after much groaning 


| and sighing they finally completed their tasks. 





‘When Greeks joined Greeks, 
Then was the tug of war.” 


Number four elicited so much applause for its 
elegant detail that the artist was forgiven for 
having been the last to finish. 
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There is no need to ask it, 
'Tis Moses in his basket. 








A second drawing of slips now ensued, and all 
went to work with zeal quickened by emulation. 
At the end of twenty minutes the following re- 
sults were displayed : 








The stag at eve had drunk his fill; 
The savage shot him in his bill, 

















Pocahontas the Graw 
| Wer Jorn Amith wilh dave 



































The horse bit his master. 
How came it to pass? 
He heard the good parson 

Say, “ All flesh is grass.” 
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Hero and Leander. 


The artists now declared themselves exhausted 
by their unusual outlay of brain power, and voted 
to adjourn till the next snow-storm. 

“Tt is certainly a very amusing game,” re- 
marked the mother of the Gracchi, as she gath- 
ered up the sketches. ‘“ What is it called ?” 

“The Campbells told us about it,” said Longo- 
Bardo, “ but they gave it no name.” 

“Tt must belong to the ‘No Name Series,’ then,” 
remarked Basso-Profundo. 

“We might call it Cartoonerie,” suggested 
Camilla. 

“No, let us have a Japanese word,” said Ju- 
anita. “That is the fashion now. What is Jap- 
anese for pictures ?” 

“*Kakemono’ means a painted or written pic- 
ture,” said Longo-Bardo; “and Kakemono it 
shall be.” 
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Overcoat FoR CHILD FROM 1 TO 2 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. IV., Figs. 16-23. 
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TuLLe FRralse. 





tion. <A rosette of pale pink 
reps ribbon an inch and three- 
quarters wide serves for closing. 


Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tus edging is worked with 
fine knitting cotton, as follows: 
Ist round.—x 10 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 chain stitches 
and 1 single crochet on the first 
of these), 1 se. (single crochet) 
on the first st. of the third p. from the last on 
which the sc. of the same was worked, going 
back on the first 7 p. work seven times alter- 
nately 1 p., 1 se. on the first st. of the next p. 
on which the se. of the same was worked, then 
4 ch. (chain stitch), 6 p., but fasten the middle 
st. of each of the first 4 of these to the corre- 
sponding one of the 4 p. worked last (to do 
this, drop the st. from the needle, insert the 
latter in the corresponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through); for 1 half leaflet work 
6 ch., 2 ste. (short treble crochet) on the first 








Fig. 1.—Kip 
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Crocuet EpGing ror LINGERIE. 








it up on the ends. 
Sew small three-cor- 
nered pleats in the 
upper edge of the 
brim, wire it on the 
under edge, and bind 
it with white silk rib- 
bon. On this brim 
set a round crown of 
purple satin, which is 
eight inches in di- 
ameter, and is cov- 
ered with gathered 
point d’esprit net. 
The joining seam of 
the crown and brim 
is covered with a 
gathered double strip 
of purple satin an 
inch and three-quar- 
ters wide and a row 
of pleated Breton 
lace three inches 
wide. Loops and 
ends of light and 
dark purple satin rib- 
bon two inches and a 
half wide form the 
trimming. The ends 
are tied behind. 


Tulle Fraise. 


For this fraise cut of tulle a 
binding seven-eighths of an inch 
wide and twenty-four inches 
long, which is covered with 
strips of tulle an inch and a 
half wide button-hole stitched 
on the edge, and set on in spi- 
rals. Similar strips, laid in box 
pleats, border the binding at 


the top and 
bottom. Join 
the binding 
with ends 
made each of 
apiece of 
needle - work 
insertion half 
an inch wide, 
bordered with 
a box-pleated 
strip of net 
as shown by 
the _ illustra- 


vet 
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Fig. 1.—Cacnemire DES INDES AND ORIENTAL 
CacHEMIRE Dress.—[(For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 33-45. ] 


Point d’Esprit Lace and Satin 
Ribbon Cap. 


To make this cap cut of stiff net a strip an inch 
wide and twenty inches long for the brim, and sew 
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Point pv’Esprit Lace anp Satin Rippon Cap. 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Iysertion anp Lace Mr:ts. 
For description see Supplement. 
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of these, working off the upper veins together, 1 
half leaflet as before, fasten to the middle st. of the 
9th of the 10 p. worked previously, 1 half leaflet, 1 
se. on the first st. of the half leaflet before the last on 
which the 2 stc. were worked, twice alternately 2 








Fig. 2.—Siciwienne Suir. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 46-56. 


\ chet Edging for Lingerie. 








half leaflets, 1 sc. on the 
first st. of the first of 
these, then 1 half leaf- 
let, 1 sc. on the vein be- 
tween the last p. and the 
first half leaflet, 2 p., go- 
ing back on the first 5 of 
the 6 p. worked last, work 
1 de. (double crochet) on 
the first st. of the 5th of 
these 6 p., four times al- 
ternately 1 p., 1 ste. on 
the first st. of the next 
p.; then 4 ch., and re- 
peat from >, but in ev- 
ery repetition fasten the 
first 4 of the next 10 p. 
to the last 4 p. of the 
preceding pattern figure, 
and the 9th of the same 
10 p. to the vein between 
the third and second half 
leaflet from the last. 2d 
round.—On the straight 
edge of the preceding 
round work always alter- 
nately 4 de. on the ver- 
tical veins of the next 
ste., twice 4 de. on the 
next 4 ch. 











Dress ror Girt FRoM 1 To 3 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 24-32. 


Woven Braid and Cro- 















































Tus edging is worked with 
woven braid (see illustration) 
and medium-sized crochet cot- 
ton. On one side of the braid 
work the Ist round as follows: 
* 1 leaflet, consisting of 3 ste. 
(short treble crochet), the up- 
per veins of which are worked 
off together on the first loop 
of the next 
figure, 6 ch. 
(chain stitch), 
2 leaflets sepa- 
rated by 6 ch. 
on the middle 
2 loops of the 
same figure, 6 
ch., 1 leaflet 
on the last loop 
of the same 
figure, and re- 
peat from >. 





FRAISE WITH JABOT, 




















2d round.—* 2 stc..on the 
middle 2 of the next 6 ch. in 
the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 
p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. 
and 1 single crochet on the 
first of these), 2 ch., + 2 ste. 
on the next 6 ch. between 2 
leaflets, 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., and Fig. 2.—Kup 
repeat three times from +; GLOVE. 
then 2 stc. on the middle 2 of 

the next 6 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round. 
—On the other side of the braid, like the Ist 
round. 4th round.—* 1 de. (double crochet) 
on the second of the next 6 ch. in the preced- 
ing round, nine times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the second following st.; then 1 ch., pass over 
3 st.,and repeat from *. 5th round.— * 3 te. 
(treble crochet) on the next st. in the preceding 
round, working them off together, 6 ch., 1 se. 
(single crochet) on the same st. on which the 
preceding 3 te. were worked, 5 ch., pass over 


7 st.,and repeat from *. 6th round.—Always 























Woven Bra anp Crocuet: Ep¢ine 
FOR LINGERIE. 
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alternately 1 sc. on the st. with which the next 3 
te. in the preceding round were worked off to- 
gether, 7 ch. 7th round.—Always alternately 1 
de. on the second following st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. W. P.—Silk wristlets are worn for warmth, and 
are very comfortable, but it can not be raid that they 
are fashionuble. Put your sash straight across the 
front, or else in V ehape, with the point of the V com- 
ing nearly to the foot, and trimmed there with a soft 
rosette or bow. Make your white camel’s-hair polo- 
naixe with a collar, cuffs, vest, square pockets, buttons, 
and piping of black velvet; then have a plain black 
velvet skirt. 

Cc. W. M.—Your cloth dress should be made with a 
coat basque and an apron over-skirt; these and the 
lower skirt should have rows of machine stitching for 
trimming. Make your wrapper by the Gabrielle Pat- 
tern, illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XII. Trim it 
with cardinal red silk and ribbon, and white Breton 
lace, as Khown in the picture, 

A. B.—Your silk is not too gay for evening; on the 
contrary, it is a shade much used here, Have a large 
fichn-collar and long front of muslin and the new 
Languedoc lace to wear with it, and have full pleat- 
ings of lace in the neck and sleeves, 

Woopsine.—The curtains ought to be of brocatelle 
like that of the furniture, or else white antique lace in 
stripes, with Swiss muslin between, Canton flannel 
curtains need not be lined, as they are alike on both 
sides, and there are no seams, as the material is double 
width. The border is only across the top and bottom, 
not down the front edge. It is from a fourth to half a 
yard wide, according to the length of the curtain, 
Make hands of the Canton flannel doubled if you wish 
to fasten the curtains back; but if you hang them on 
rings and rods, you do not need bands, as you draw 
the curtain back on the pole, and it remains station- 
ary. 

Joan.—As your church is so near, wear your long 
dress even when walking, and if you can take it up to 
prevent dragging in the dirt, do so by all means. Short 
costumes are used for all calls made when walking, 
and are quite as much used for carriage visits as train- 
ed skirts are. 

Worrirep Moturr,.—Get basket cloth of nice quality, 
either écru, pale blue, or seal brown, for a sack walk- 
ing coat for your boy. Let it be as long as his dresses, 
and trim it with some darker velvet, or else with lace. 
A lace turban is the prettiest cap for a boy. 

Atrna.—White piqué would look well made in short 
euits in the masculine fashions now used for cloth 
dresses, For instance, make one of yours with a plain 
short round skirt without any trimming, unless you 
prefer a narrow border flounce of embroidery or a 
box-pleating of muslin. Then have a surtout or pe- 
lisse over-dress, perfectly straight, like a gentleman’s 
overcoat, double or single breasted as you like, short 
ride former, and open in the middle of the back from 
the waist down, Put large square pocket flaps of em- 
broidery on the waist line on each side, and have a 
deep square collar and cuffs of embroidery. Use large 
pearl buttons with eyes in the centre. For the other 
pique have a habit basque and a singie short skirt 
made full and straight behind, with the gored and 
side breadths nearly covered by a deep apron that 
stops at the seams of the back breadth. For the mus- 
lin make a shirred yoke waist with a belt and a draped 
upron over-skirt. 

Mus. R. L. S.—We have no cut paper patterns other 
than those included on our list. 

Mus. L., or Denven.—It is true that basques of dress- 
es now often differ from the skirts. You will find a 
good illustration of such a costume on the first page 
ot Bazar No. 46, Voi. XIL, in the Skirted Basque and 
Trimmed Walking Skirt with Scarf Sash. The cut 
paper pattern will be sent you from this office on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. As we have often said in the Bazar, 
we do not commend the use of nostrums or cosmetics 
for the complexion or the hair, but the best informa- 
tion that can be gathered about such matters is pub- 
lished in The Ugly Girl Papers, which the Messrs. Har- 
per furnish for $1. 

Morurr.—Little girls of four years wear the English 
princesse suits of cloth, flannel, or Scotch plaid for 
every day. For their best dresses the same princesse 
designs are used in the rich and dark fabrics worn by 
their mothers. They do not wear the bright blue and 
scarlet you mention, but dark garnet and the quaint 
turquoise and peacock blue. Garnet and brown are 
especially in favor for them. 

Turrese.—Your sample is the stylish shade of pea- 
cock blue, and the material is very good camel’s-hair. 
If you prefer having it all one color, use plush or vel- 
vet for trimming it, and get plain velvet rather than 
striped, though brocaded velvet is still handsomer. 
If you like combinations, get India cashmere in many 
colors and in Oriental design. 

Sunstantiat.—The striped India long shawls are 
the most useful extra wraps for travelling. An Ulster 
will also be useful. 

Anxiovs,—No matter what is done in the cities you 
mention, hoop-skirts are not worn in New York, and 
we do not believe Parisians have worn them since 
they went out of fashion several years ago. The pa- 
nier drapery is not obligatory for stylish dresses, but it 
is liked by most ladies, especially with the trained skirts 
of full-dress toilettes. For your black velvet you can 
not have a better model than the first figure in the 
illustration on the first page of Bazar No. 3, Vol. XIII. 
Make the basque, paniers, and flowing train of black 
velvet, and the vest, cuffs, and puffed front breadths 
of black satin. 

H. S.—The amount of material required for the suit 
is given in the description that accompanies the pat- 
tern. Plain long-wristed kid gloves are still preferred 
to embroidered ones. Read about gloves in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 44, Vol. XII. The ruby 
gloves are too dark to be striking. a: 

J. L.—A little white wax and salt is used by profes- 
sional laundresses for making a glaze for the boiled 
starch with which shirt bosoms are starched. In iron- 
ing, a great deal of strength and “ elbow-grease” brings 
out the polish. Cuffs should be ironed over a round 
wooden torm, to shape them nicely. 

Daisy.—Your sample is olive green, and almost all 
the stylish colors of ribbon will go well with it, such 
as cream, old gold, pale blue, or very dark red. 

Cunistix.—You can be taught drawing free of 
charge at the Cooper Institute.—A year is the shortest 
time for wearing mourning for a father. It is well to 
wear black dresses without crape trimmings for a few 
months afterward, instead of going immediately into 
bright colors. 

New Svusortprr.—It is a pity you object to com- 
bining anything with your black silk, as 80 few dress- 
es, especially long dresses, are now made entirely of 





| egg and bread. 





one material. But whether using one material or two, 
you can not have a finer design for a trained dress 
than the cut paper pattern of the Short Pointed 
Basque and Flowing Train, given in Bazar No. 3, Vol. 
XIII. The flat yet puffed front, and the paniers on the 
hips, will make your plain silk more effective than al- 
most 4 other design. 

H. G. 8.—The tendency to miscall names is known 
as heterophemy. 

Brack Hiiis.—We know nothing about the firm you 
mention. 

8. E. G.—Yonur dress will look well and be stylish if 
trimmed with a fichu shirred on the waist of brocade, 
and a border of the same on the over-skirt. You will 
find excellent designs in late numbers of the Bazar, 
especially in the cut paper patterns illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. 3, Vol. XIII. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

To stew a Rump or Beer.—Take out as much of the 
bone as you can with a saw, that it may lie flat in the 
dish. Stuff it with a force-meat; lay it in a pot with 
two quarts of water, a pint of red wine, some carrots 
and turnips cut small and strewed over it, a head of 
celery cut up,a small onion cut up, some pounded 
cloves, pepper, and salt, Stew it gently until suffi- 
ciently done, skim the fat off, thicken the gravy a lit- 
tle, and serve it up. 

Sanprrs or Corp Berr.—Mince beef (or mutton or 
veal) small, with pepper and salt; add a little gravy. 
Put it into scallop shells, or a baking dish, with mash- 
ed potatoes and cream, Put a bit of butter on the 
top, and brown them in an oven. 

Travian Berrstrak.—Cut a steak from any tender 
part, beat it, and season with onion, pepper, and salt. 
Lay it in an iron stew-pan that has a cover to fit close, 
and take care that it does not burn. In two or three 
hours it will be quite tender. 

To stew a FRESH Toncur.—Put a fresh tongne in 
water sufficient to cover it, and let it simmer six or 
seven hours, Skim the gravy well. Half an hour be- 
fore dishing it add half a wine-glassful of wine, the 
same of walnut catsup, a little mace, and a few cloves 
te the gravy, and stew them a while together. This is 
an epicurean dish, 

To prokLe Toneves.—Cut off the root, but leave a 
little of the kernel and fat. Sprinkle on some salt, 
and let it drain from the brine until next day. Then 
for each tongue mix a large handful of salt and a ta- 
ble-spoonful of saltpetre. Rub it well in, and do so 
every day. Ina week add alittle more salt. If rubbed 
every day, a tongue will be ready ina fortnight. Keep 
it afterward in the tub of beef brine. 

Sweersreaps Savte.—Blanch two throat breads, cut 
them in slices, put some butter in a frying-pan, and 
melt it; then put them in it, season over with salt, 
pepper, the juice of a lemon, parsley, and a bay leaf. 
Turn them until done, and serve very hot. The sauce 
should be made of eight table-spoonfuls of white 
sauce in a pan with four table-spoonfuls of milk. 
Boil five minutes; then stir in two ounces of butter. 
Stir quickly over the fire until the butter is melted, 
but do not let the sauce boil after the butter is in. It 
should be made just at the time of serving. 

To roast Swrerpreaps.—Take the sweetbreads 
(heart breads are the best) and Jay them in water at 
blood heat to disgorge for three or four hours, then 
blanch them for two minutes in boiling water. Put 
them in a stew-pan with a few slices of carrot, onion, 
turnip, a little parsley, thyme, bay leaf, a little mace 
and pepper, and a small piece of bacon. Cover over 
with a little water, and boil for twenty minutes. Take 
them out, and dry them ina cloth. Crumb them with 
Tie them on a spit, and roast for ten 
or fifteen minutes, until of a nice brown color; or 
they may be browned in an oven, or fried in boiling 
lard for ten minutes, in which case they should stay a 
little longer. They may be served with plain gravy 
and a piece of toasted bread underneath. Heart breads 
are expensive, and not often used. They may be lard- 
ed, cooked, and served like a fricandeau ; or if a throat 
bread is large, it may be larded and dressed as above. 





Rocxsriner, ItirNois, June 7, 1879. 
Messrs. Moran & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. City: 
Dear Sirs, losed we send you testimonial 
of the efficacy of your “Constitution Water” by 
Hon. J. M. P. Wasupcrne, of this State—exten- 
sively known throughout the United States— 
which you are at perfect liberty to publish for 

the benefit of suffering humanity. 
Yours respectfully, J. Krety & Co. 





Messrs. J. Kerry & Co.: 

Sirs,—The “ Constitution Water” I bought of 
you is a good medicine, and I cheerfully recom- 
mend it to those afflicted with the diseases it is 
intended to cure. Respectfully yours, 

J.M. P. WasHBuRNE. 

Ask your Druggist for it. 


“Constitution Water’ has been pronounced 
by the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. 

For Sale by all Druggists.—[ Com.] 





A REVITALIZER. 


Tuts you will find in the new “Compound 
Oxygen Treatment” which is now attracting such 
universal attention. It is espécially valuable 
where, from any cause, there exists great physical 
and nervous exhaustion. All convalescents will find 
init just the help they need for full and quick recov- 
ery; because it acts as a revitalizer. A Treatise 
on “ Compound Oxygen,” containing a large num- 
ber of testimonials to most remarkable cures, will 
be sent free by mail. Address Drs. Starkey & 
Pa.eN, 1112 Girard St., Phila., Pa.—[Com.] 














Coryine Wnerr..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the § applement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equaily useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yors. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


(.0. GUNTHERS SONS, 


(Late 502 and 504 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 234 St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES AND CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


Fur-Lined Circulars 
AND WRAPS, 


For Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 


ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 
In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 


























Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. — 





> READY WOUND 


For  B Sewing-Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 








Send Seven Cents nm mame Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
MERRICK 870 Broadway, N. Y. 
THR EAD 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


( 248 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Mention the feoer when you write. 


TO THE READERS 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The unprecedented success which has attended the 
publication of this journal, from the first Number, and 
the necessity of finding space for the literary and artistic 
contributions that come pouring in from every part of 
the country, have induced the publishers to increase its 
size to sixteen pages. This change, which took ef- 
fect with the Christmas Number, issued December 23, 
1879, will enable the publishers to give their young read- 
ers every week an increased variety of stories, poems, 
sketches, and other attractive reading, from the best 
writers that can be secured. The publishers will also 
avail themselves of this occasion to present HARPER'S 
YounG Prope to their subscribers in larger type, which 
will greatly add to the beauty and attractiveness of its 
appearance. 

No pains or expense will be spared to make HaRPER’S 
YounG Preopie the most entertaining, instructive, high- 
toned, and popular weekly paper for the youthful read- 
ers of America. 





TERMS. 

Four Cents a Number. 

Single subscriptions for one year, $1 50; five subscrip- 
tions, one year, $7 00—payable in advance. 
free. 

Subscriptions may begin with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the sub- 
scriber desires to commence with the Number issued 
after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Postage 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


Ba Thirteen Numbers of Harrer’s Yocuna ProPpLe 
will be furnished to every yearly subscriber to HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for 1880; or, HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE and 
Harper's WEEKLY will be sent to any address for one 
year, beginning with the first Number of Harrver’s 
WEEKLY for January, 1880, on receipt of $5 00 for the 
two Periodicals. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies anu geutiemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, addres 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, &e. 
Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
pay sacri trade with our Cut Pa; 7 Patterns, known 
‘* Harper's Bazar Patterns.” furnish him with 








a a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 








L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house, 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 
Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 angl 50 cts. per box. Applied free of churge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, ‘‘ How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, L. SHAW, 54 W est 14th St., near 6th Ave. 










FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TMHETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO=- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








FB: CONNER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts, NEW YORK. 


- NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


TO MOTHERS :—You take an 
Umbrella to protect yon from 
Sun and Rain—why not use the 
same for the baby? Nothing 
will shieid as well. Umbrellas 
put <= old style of carriages. 

L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of Iitations. 


The Wave Novels, 


HARPER’S 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


BY 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 








Printed from large new type. 


With 2000 Ellustrations. 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 60 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes, bound 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 

POPULAR EDITION: 24 volumes (two vols. 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $3 00 per volume. 


Each of the above editions contains the full num- 
ber of 2000 Illustrations. 


Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 
SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people. 


Complete sets in boxes. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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KEYES, 
POPULAR DRY GOODS STORES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Every stock replete with all the novelties of the 
season, including useful Holiday Goods, at popular 


prices. 
FANCY GOODs. 

Full lines SILK and LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, 
KID GLOVES, LACES, CORSETS, TIES, COLLARS, 
CUFFS, EMBROIDERIES, NUBIAS, LEGGINGS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, &c., &c. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 

Large assortment LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHIL- 
DREN’S PLAIN, PLAID, and EMBROIDERED 
HOSE, in all the fashionable colors, at prices ranging 
from 25c. per pair to $1 00. 

LADIES’ and GENTS’ MEDICATED FLANNEL 
PANTS and VESTS from $1 10 to $2 00. 

MERINO UNDERWEAR in great variety, ranging 
from 25c. up. 

LADIES’ LAMB-LINED VESTS at T5c.; very cheap. 

MEN'S ENGLISH 4% HOSE, full regular made, at 
25c. per pair. 


DRESS GOODS. 

Pure MOHAIRS, ALPACAS, MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PAMATTAS, CRAPE CLOTH, CAMEL’S- 
HAIR, MATELASSE, DAMASSE, and MOMIE 
CLOTHS, in all the leading novelties, at popular prices. 


MOURNING GOODS. 

We have always on hand a large and select stock 
of MOURNING GOODS, comprising BOMBAZINES, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, CRAPE CLOTHS, MOMIE 
CLOTHS, TURIN CLOTHS, and BLACK CASH- 
MERES of reduced prices. 

SILKS, 

Splendid assortment of SILKS, BLACK and COL- 
ORED, at lowest prices. 

A full CASHMERE SILK, BLACK, at $150; worth 
$200. Superb CASHMERE SILK $2 00. 

TRIMMING SILKS and SA'TINS, all colors, from 
85c. up. 

Full lines of CLOAKS and SUITS. 

LADIES’ CLOAKS from $4 50 up. 

LADIES’ SUITS from +4 00 up. 

Large stock of CHILDREN'S SUITS and CLOAKS 
at lowest prices. 

CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION, 


KEY ES, 


Sth Avenue, 27th and 25th Streets, N. Y. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN: SQUARE LIDRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 











OTS 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
89. John Halifax, Gentleman...........ccccccoees 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61, Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George 
BNR 5.x savenstetice-asunsasadssransesareces 10 
62. The Zulus and the British Frontier By 
Thomas J. Lucas.........- 
63. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Maj.-Gen.W.G. Hamley, 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 


6. The Life of Charles Lever. 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. 


By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 15 
By Mary Patrick... 15 





68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.............. 15 
0. The Gypsy. By G.P. Ki Games. .6......5.<008 15 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews......... 15 
72. Moy O’Brien. By ‘‘Melusine”... ........... 10 
73. Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 
74. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale..... 15 
75; The Two: Bains Piemings. 056 6seccccccsc scence 15 
76. Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beale.. 15 
77. Renben Davidger. A Story for Boys.... see ie 
78. The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart..... 15 
79 The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens... 20 


80. Madge Dunraven. By the Author of “The 
Queen of Connaught”....... Saucedsdi sata we 10 


S1. Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author of “John 









Biaiilicn: GentlONat ec ia cnc ccacacccocsces 10 
$2. Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by 

PRORROW BINONG i. e596 disdbins, daadcccrcccans 15 
83. Cousin Henry. By Anthony Trollope. 10 
84. Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. i 


85. The Bertrams. By Anthony Trollope......... 15 
86. The Fugitives. By Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant... 10 
87. The Parson o’ Dumford. By George M. Fenn. 15 
88. High Spirits. By James Payn............... - 15 
89, ~ - apne 8 Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, 
90. ‘ies an A Comedy in Narrative. By George 
Meredith 
91. The Bells of Penraven. By B. L. Farjeon..... 10 
92, A Few Months in New Guinea. By Octavius 





COMB since sc ireicavesictatecccensrsbescane 10 
93. A Doubting Heart. By Annie Keary. 15 
94. Little Miss Primrose. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
%. Donna Quixote. By Justin MeCarthy......... 15 


96. Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton.. 15 
97. Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. 1802-1808, 





99. Sweet Nelly, My Heart’s Delight. By James 
Rice and Walter Besant...........cccccccces 10 


100. The Munster Circuit. By J. R. O’Flanagan.. 15 
101. Sir John. By the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” 15 


102. The Greatest _— in England. By Mrs. 
Oliphant....... 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


S®~ Harper & Brotruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





9 () Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c.,with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Hustep, Nassan, N.Y. 








13880 JONES 1840 


NEW AND ELEGANT WINTER GOODS. 
35 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH NOVELTIES. 
Bargains in Every Department. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. A SILVERWARE. 
Oo i 

BOY a SUITS. ovo GLASSWARE. 
O O in 

DRESS GOODS. 0 “9 CROCKERY. 


SILKS. Q 


‘CD MAJOLICA, 
FURS, 


0 — 
O CHINA, 
0 











Eighth ave Fighth Avenue 
AND 


N ineteenth Street. 


Nineteenth Street. \| 





a” 
sHors.” a} DOLLS. 
Oo oO” i 

CARPETS. Oo a) GLOV ES. 
ES a) he 

UPHOLSTERY. 0 Oo LACES. 
— O O — 

FURNITURE, BA. MILLINERY. 
— aoa _ 

DOMESTICS. V Gents’ Furnisuine G’ps. 





HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
Samples sent free. Send 3- cent stamp for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


SILK LACE GOODS, 


MANUFACTURED AT 


JENNINGS’ LACE WORKS, Brooklyn, 


The only Manufactory of LACE GOODS in this coun- 
try. Bretonne Lace, Point @E sprit Net, 
= hread, and other Silk Lice Edgings. Scarfs and 
Scartings. Also, Lace Mitts, and all the jatest 
styles of Nets for the Hair, now so extensively 
worn. Our Laces are equal in quality to the finest 
Machine Laces made in Europe. Centennial Diploma 
and Medal awarded to our goods. 

Wholesale Trade only supplied. 


A. G JENNINGS 
428 Broome Street, N. ¥. 


= The THOMPSON 
eats Patent SARATOGA 















& be AV E (which justtook 

Ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
j warm weather. It is the “latest” 
y and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.O.D., 
vilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
) SON, 210 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
lor Illustre ited. Catalogue free. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Gannen, 
Loxpon, Ena., June 16, 1879.—Messnus. CHuamprin 
& Co.: Madame Adelina Patti asks you to send her 
immediately by the next steamer five dozen of your 


LIQUID PEARL. 


Address. if you please, Madame Adelina Patti at the 
theatre. By order of Madame Pitti. # FRANCHL. 
CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL is sold by all drug- 
gists at only 50 cents a bottle. Bews are of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & C Ov, Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y, 


SU PERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JUL IAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. Y. 


9, by Mrs. C. Thompson, 











ORGAN BEATTY PIANO. 
Niw URGANS 225 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeas, hot. S 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d G years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $243 to S25. Belore 
you buy be sure to write me. Illnstrated Newepaper sent Free. 


Address DANL, F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 


HOTO VISITING CARDS. SAMPLE FREE 
Latest Style now all the Rage. One 
dozen, Finest Gilt Edged, Round Cornered, with 
Name and Photograph, only 60 cents; 2 doz. $1 0. 
Sample and MAMMOTH 148-Page Book FREE. 
H. B. MATHEWS’ SONS, 220 Lake Street, Chicago. 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

Le SH AWS, 54 West 14th St., N.Y. 








5 Ele gant Cards. New C hromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge,&c. 
e with name, 10c. _G. A. Spring, E. Ww allingford, Cc t. 





1 OF EVERY DE. SCRIPTIO} Vv 
PU RCH ASES made with promptitude and 
taste. References in all parts of the country. Circu- 
lars, giving full information, sent free, by addressing 
Mrs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, oar" York City. 


50 Ef Chromo, hromo,Snow flake,and Lace Cards,with name,10c, 
40 allchromos,10c. Star Printing Co. /Northford, CL 








ECOMMENDED by Massachusetts Board of He alth— 
Infants’ Food. Cheap, easily made, equals mothers’ 
milk. Recipe $1. Jno. Munro, Bathurst Village,( ‘anada. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Vhio. 


Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Cc ase, and 
60 fine Present, 10 cts. DIM E Cc 0., Cc lintonville, Ct. 
PAGE FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, I 
4 lustrated with Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, &c. Covers 
elegantly gilded. Also 47 select quotations. All 15c., 
postp: tid (st: imps taken). Agents wanted. 
G. WwW. BOCEMSDES, West Haven, Conn. 


5 000 Agents Wanted by 1000 Advertisers 
e in the AGENT'S HERALD, Box 9, Phila., Pa. 


Lily, Floral,Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto, Marble Cards, 
60 no 2 alike, name on, 19¢. Card Mills, Northford, ct 




















LADIES everywhere can get 
their supplies of dress-materials 
and adornment from New York 
City with so great advantage that 
on learning this fact they will 
not afterward be content with 
ordinary facilities. The first step 
is to write for a catalogue to Lord 
& Taylor, Broadway and Twen- 
tieth Street. 





©" THIRD ANNUAL SALE 


SAMPLES OF 


= with MKS 


350 Manufacturers’ Samples of BLACK SILKS, in 
lengths of from 10 to 20 yards, 

At 65c. to $2 50 per Vard. 
Worth $1 to $4. 

These goods are samples of the productions of the 
most celebrated manufacturers of Black Silks in 
Lyons, and were cut in these lengths for the purpose 
of taking orders during the past year. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent on appli- 
cation. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St. & 847 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S 











MAGAZINE, One Year...... coe e SE OO 





HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year........ essen 4 00 





HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year 
HARPER'S 


4 00 
S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harver’s Magazine 


Harver’s WEEKLY SC  erereree $10 00 
Harvre’s Bazar........- ay 
ITarver’s Magazine..... 1 a - } 
Hanerr’s WEEKLY....... ) One Year..........- ih 
Harerr’s MaGazine..... . One Year rat) 
Hanrer’s Bazanr.......+- i) Prose ona = 
Harrer’s WFEKLY....... ' , ~ 

A PNG TORE oc ccccccase A 
Harrer’s Bazar........- 4 ue Year — 
Harrer’s WEEKLY....... 





Harver’s Youna Prorres \ For Year Issd only. 5 00 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post = Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN SQuarE, New York. 








BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each containing the Numbers for a year, will be fur- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the Magazine, 22 volumes 
ofthe Weexty,and 11 volumes of the Bazazk now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Per’s Weekiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrrk-y, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line: 
In Youne Prorue, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same’ rates for space occupied as solid 
matter, 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 


LADI ES WHO pre fer a nice quality of Sta- 


tionery for their correspondence 





should inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers | 


and Envelopes to match. These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine Brands, the 
latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, and Beau- 
tiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign production. 


IT PAY 





to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J. M. Mitten &Co., Cle veland, 0. 





LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBU M, bonnd in Gilt, 48 
Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 
50c. Send Photograph. F. LYM AN,Clintonviile, Conn. 





§ wea A YEAR and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
9444 Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I, 

CIVIL SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN. A History 
of Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Earon, 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50, . 

Il. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morney. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume, The 
following volumes are now ready: 

MILTON. By Mark Pattison, 

BURKE. By Joun Morury. 

THACKERAY. By Anruony Trouvorr. 

ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarrr. 

SPENSER. By Dean Cuvurcu. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By Witt.tam Minto, 

GOLDSMITH. By Witiam Briaox. 

HUME. By Professor Hux iey. 

SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonns. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. II. Uurron, 

EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Montson. 

SAMUEL JOMNSON. By Leste Sreeuen, 
Ill. 

AN INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. By Luoten Biarr. 
Author of “ The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.” 
Translated by Mrs. Casnet Hory and Mr. Joun Lin- 
1.1u. With Ilustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

IV. 

By Tnomas Dunn Enattsu, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 
\ 3 

MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 1802- 
1808. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by her 
Grandson, Pav. pr Reéemosat, Senator. Translated 
by Mrs. Casuet Horny and Mr. Joun Lissir. Part 
I. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

VI. 

ARTIN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. 
By 8. G.W. Brexsamin. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 
INuminated C loth, $4 00. 

Vil. 

THE BOY TRAVELLERS IN THE FAR EAST. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey to Japan 
aud China, By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 

VIIT. 

STUDIES OF THE GREEK POETS, 
DINGTON SYMONDS. 
Author, 





AMERICAN BALLADS, 
M.D., LL.D. 


By Joun Ap- 

Revised and Enlarged by the 

In Two Volumes. Square 16mo, Cloth, $3 50. 

IX. 

THE NORTH AMERICANS OF ANTIQUITY. 
Their Origin, Migrations, and Type of Civilization 
Considered. By Joun T. Suortr. Lllustrated. Syo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 

x. 

A FEW MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. 

C. Srone. 4to, Paper, 10 ceuts, 
45 

HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic. 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund's 
4 — -German Lexic on.” Edited by E. A. ANpREWs, 

.D. Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Re- 
oe ten by Cuartros T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuarirs 
Suort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. Joyal Svo, 2033 pp. Price: in Boards, 
Uncut, $8 50; Full Sheep, $9 50; Half Leather, 
$10 BOs Full Russia, $12 50. 

XII. 

WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. 

Marruew Arnoup. 


By Ooravivs 


Chosen and Edited by 
4to, Paper, 15 cents, 
XIII. 
THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. 
Mrs. W. J. Hays. Dlustrated. 


75 cents. 
XIV. 
TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE ALPS. By 


Grorcn E. Wantne, Jr. Beautifully Llustrated. 
Svo, Ilnminated Cloth, $3 00, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. Outpuanr. 
15 cents, 


A Pairy Book. By 
Square 1lémo, Cloth, 


Sir John. 15 cents. 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxton. 15 cts. 
A Doubting Heart. By Anniz Keary. 15 cents. 


Little Miss Primrose, By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 
&c. 15 cents. 


Donna Quixote. By Jestin MoCartuy. 15 cents, 
A Comedy in Narrative. 
15 cents, 


The Egoist. By GrorGre 
Merepira. 


The Bells of Penraven. By B. L. Farszon. 10 cents, 


High Spirits. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
The Mistletoe Bough for Christmas, 1879. 
Miss Brappon. 10 cents. 


Edited by 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M.O. W. Onipuant. 10 cents. 
The Parson o’ Dumford. 


By Groner MANVILLE Fenn, 
15 cents. 


The Bertrams. By Antuony Troutorr. 15 cents. 


Sense and Sensibility. By Janr Austen. 15 cents, 


Consin Henry. 10 cents. 


By Antuony TROLLopR. 

Young Mrs. Jardine. By the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 
10 cents. 


Madve Dunraven. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Queen of 
Connaught.” 


10 cents. 


The Sunken Rock. By Groner Corries, 


The Pickwick Papers. 


15 cents. 


By Cuares Dickens, 20 cts. 


The Talisman. By Sir Wavter Soort, Bart. ‘15 cts. 

t®” Harrer & Beoruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ow? Harper's Catatocur 


mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 
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FACETIZ. 





“ Wert, how are you ?” 
inquired a doctor, as he 
stood by the arm-chair of 
his patient, an old man, 
who was troubled with 
deafness. 

“Oh very bad,” was 
thereply. ‘I can scarce- 
ly hear a sound.” 

“Well,” remarked the 
doctor, “you know how 
often I have impressed 
mpon you that you must 
give up spirits. Do that 
and you will get all 
right.” 

And away he went. A 
fortnight later he paid 
his patient another visit, 
and inquired after his 
ailment. 

“You don’t need to 
shout so, doctor,” said 
the old man, irascibly. 
“TI have followed your 
advice, have given up my 
grog, and can hear per- 
fectly.” 


——— 


=, SSS 

















ical man paid his patient 
yet another visit, and 
found him almost stone- 
deaf once more. ‘ Ah,” 
said the former, “I sup- 
pose you have been in- 
dulging again.” 

“Well, doctor,” an- 
swered the patient, ‘I 
must confess I have, for 
I didn’t consider all that 
I heard worth a single 
glass of brandy and wa- 
ter.” 


———S 


=, 
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“You made a fool of 
me,” said an_ irritated 
man to his wife, “and 
that’s the way you got 
me to marry you.” 

** My love,” sweetly re- 
sponded the wife, ‘‘ you 
do yourself an injustice. 
Call yourself a fool if 
you please, but remem- 
ber that you are in all re- 
spects a self-made man.” 
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“Nelly, will you have 
some of the turkey ?” 

“Yes, papa,” was the 
reply of the four-year- 
old, as she looked at the 
stuffing, “but I won't 
have any of the hash.” 

SS aE 


. Agamekeeper who was 
an original, and often ex- 
p himself very in- 
cisively, being recently 
in the cover with a cler- 
gyman who invariably 
missed ‘everything he 
aimed at, a pheasant got 
up, the parson blazed 

~ away, some feathers flew, 
and he exclaimed, in a 
voice of natural exulta- 
tion, “I hit bim that 
time, Cox, and no mis- 
take.” 


The man’s reply was 
characteristic: ‘* Ah, sir, 
they will fly into it some- 
times.” 


—_e——_ 

In a discussion about 
the discovery of thenorth 
and south poles, a man 
who had become disgust- 
ed with public tight-rope 
performances burst in 
with the exclamation, 
‘When they do discover 
the long-sought 7. 
some lunatic will be 
slinging a rope from one 
of them to the other, and 
trundling a wheel-barrow 
over it.” 


—_p——_—_. 

It is difficult to say 
who do you the most 
mischief—enemies with 
the worst intentions, or 
friends with the best. 

> 


Prayin-tive.—Upon a 
modest grave-stone in 
Vincennes cemetery ap- 
pears the plaintive le- 
gend, “His neighbor 
played the cornet.” 

—_—@—_— 








A lady, describing an 
ill-natured man, says he 








Mr. Sala tells us that 
he found, when he was 
in Paris during the Ex- 
position, that he could 
get a pleasant breakfast 
at Laurent’s, in the Av- : . 
enue Marigny, where there was a waiter who had the art, rare in Paris, of makin 
a ood cup of tea, and who seemed to have learned English on the Ollendor 
method. “ You come evening,” he said; ‘dinner in the garden. In the gardea 
you dine under the trees green. Over the green trees of the — during the 
dinner of evening comes the illuminations of the gas. Now I give you the hat 
and the umbrella. Have you his umbrella? Frangois, where is the umbrella of 
the English gentleman? Stay, I have the cashmere shawl of the English lady.” 


—— —_—_—_— 
Don't laugh too much ; it is only the cog-wheel that always shows its teeth. 
ee ——et 


RULES FOR RELIEVING DISTRESS WITH DISCRIMINATION. 


1. Never give away a penny indiscriminately. If a beggar tells you he is starv- 
ing, order him to come to you the next day. If he makes his appearance, it is a 
proof of the falsehood of his statement. If it had been true, he would have died 
during the night. 

2. If a beggar asks you for money to pay for a lodging, give him or her into 
custody. The police cells are always available for such cases. 

8. If you are implored to give a letter of introduction to a hospital, refuse the 
request, unless the applicant can produce two medical certificates. 

4. If a woman, with a child or children, asks you for bread, give her in charge. 
You may be sure that the children are hired, and that the woman has a hot dinner 
waiting for her at home. 

5. If a flower girl asks you to buy her violets at a penny a bunch, have nothing 
to say to her. Her stock, in all probability, has been dishonestly come by. 

6. If a workman whom you have known in better times hints that a few shil- 
lings would save his family and himself from the poor-house, decline, of course ; 
but do not miss the opportunity of pointing out the connection of his present 
poverty with past excesses in eating and drinking. 

7. Lastly, never forget two golden rules, The first, “that Heaven helps them 
that help themselves”—not that help others. The second, “that charity begins at 
home,” and ought, as a rule, to end there. If there is any exception to this rule, 
it is ten thousand to one that it is not the case in which appeal has been made to 
you. 


HERE IS A PRETTY KETTLE OF Fish. YounG Von Mavurey HILts HAS DROPPED THE PAWN TICKET FOR HIS WINTER ULSTER INTO THE ELEVATED RAILROAD Box, 


INSTEAD OF HIS RAILROAD CHECK. 


[V.B.—He can not recover it without making a written application to the Superintendent, and having the matter brought before the Board of Directors. 

















THE POET AND THE MEWS. 


never smiles but he feels 
h d of it. 


—— 

A French surgeon pre- 
scribed a bath for an ail- 
ing soldier, and ordered 
that he should be con- 
ducted to an adjoining 
bathing establishment by a sergeant. At the end of an hour’s waiting at the bath- 
room door, the sergeant, hearing no noise, entered the room, and found the soldier 
seated by the side of the bath-tub, the water the same as it was when the soldier 
went into the room, except that its level had been perceptibly lowered. ‘‘ Ma foi, 
sergeant,” said the soldier, “ you may put me in the guard-house if you want to, but 
I can’t drink another drop.” eee a 


“A FRIENDLY HINT.” 

Wim. “ Not quite so active as eo wus twenty years ago, Tummas.” 

Tummas. “No, I bain’t, Willum; I find I can’t run up a score lately, but if ony- 
body asks me to ’ave a drink, I jumps at the hoffer.” 

_—_—a———_ 

/ CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

Mrs. Foozix (improving the occasion). ‘Is it not sad, my dear, about your friend 
Mr. Buffles drinking so lately? I’m told his only excuse is the loss of his wife.” 

Mr. Foozze (excitedly). ‘‘ Only excuse—only excuse,madam! And a very good 
excuse too. There are many men would be glad to have the same excuse.” 


aR 
If four grains make a carat, how much sand would grow a potato? 
a os 


THE AIM AND OBJECT. 

BENEVOLENT Op GENTLEMAN. “ For my part, I am not against the use of stim- 
ulants in moderation, but why get drunk ?” 

Sav Case. “Why ge’ drunk? Washer good drinkin’, not ge’ drunk ?” 

oo 
AMATEUR-IST. 

Tovrist. “‘ That’s not badly eager peti sketch. Do you know who did it 2?” 

Waiter. “ Yes, sir; that’s a bit o’ master’s cousin’s work.” 

Tourist. “Oh! He's an amateur, I suppose ?” 

Waiter. “A amatoor? Well, I dunno exactly what he is; I suppose he is 
something o’ that sort; goes travelling about doctorin’ the live stock.” 





THE BRIGHT AND THE DARK SIDE OF WINTER. 
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